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Four New Representatives Abroad. 
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Al n) "s Cour Recreation and 
V Education Abroad 

From New York to New York by way of 
London and Athens. 74 DAYS, $375. 

Open to young fellows in their teens. Good ref- 
erences required. 

A strong leader, carefully chosen compan- 
ions, a comprehensive itinerary, no physical 
danger, no moral risk. Address inquiries to 
JUNLOR TOUR, Bureau of University Travel, 

203 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 











From the Famous 


TAYLOR’S 


Hat 


Store 
Two “Taylor’’ Bargains. 


Men’s or Boys’ Caps, like cut, from fine all 
wool blue or black cloth. stitched with silk, snap 
button fastener on vizor,and silk-lined throughout. 
Great. value. Price 50 cents, post-paid. 

An Outseam Tan Street Glove, made of 
genuine imported stock, stylish, close-fitting. A 
comfort to the hand, and a bargain unequaled. 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 

Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money 
refunded. 
When orderin 
state size wanted. 
Remit by postal- 
order or express 
money-order. 

Address, 


TAYLOR’S HAT STORE, ) 


| 3 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 
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RUG 


made from 


Old Carpets 
by the 
STERLING 
RUG WORKS, 
ue 21 Scotia St., Boston. 
ee 3 i Illustrated 
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Give the Children 
Welchs 
GrapeJuice 


You could give 
them nothing better 
for their health. No 
drugs or chemicals 
enter into its bottling. 
Nothing but the pure, 
unfermented juice of 
the choicest Concord 
grapes. A delightful 
substitute for tea, cof- 
fee or milk, for it is 
delicious and far 
more healthful. Add 
water, if you like. 
Welch’s has not been 
diluted. 


Sold by druggists and grocers in quart and 
pint bottles. Trial dozen pints $3. Express paid 
east of Omaha. Booklet with delicious recipes 
for beverages and desserts made from Welch's 
Grape Juice, free. Sample three-ounce bottle of 
Welch's Grape Juice by mail 10 cents. 


Weich Grape Juice Co.,Westfield, N.Y. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


f the changes which the President recently 

made in the diplomatic service, four seem 
to call for special mention, and the portraits of 
the men appointed in these cases, an ambas- 
sador and three ministers, are given on the 
frout cover-page. Two of the ministers are 
new to the service, although not to public life. 
‘Lhe llon. William Miller Collier of New York, 
minister to Spain, is an attorney of high stand- 
ing, a lecturer to law schools and author of 
text-books, and has been an assistant attorney- 
general of the United States. Col. Charles H. 
Graves of Minnesota, minister to Sweden and 
Norway, is a native of New York, was three 
times brevetted for gallantry during the Civil 
War, and since his removal to Minnesota has 
been Speaker of the lower house of the legisla- 
ture and state Senator. 

The other two appointees are trained diplo- 
matists, who have already rendered distinguished 
service at foreign courts. The Hon. Henry 
White, ambassador to Italy, is a native of 
Baltimore. He began his career as secretary 
of legation at Vienna, and in 1884 was trans- 
ferred to London, where as secretary of the 
embassy and frequently acting as chargé 
d’ affaires, he has become known to all travelled 
Americans. 

The Hon. William Woodville Rockhill, min- 
ister to China, was born in Philadelphia. In 
1884 he was appointed second secretary of lega- 
tion at Peking, and for eight years succeeding 
his life was passed, as official or explorer, in 
China, Korea, Mongolia and Tibet. From 1893 
to 1897 he was attached to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, a part of the time as first 
assistant secretary. During 1897-9 he served 
as minister to Greece, Roumania and Servia, 
but resigned to become director of the Bureau 
of American Republics at Washington. Nor 
will the reader have forgotten that Mr. Rockhill 
went as commissioner to China in July, 1900, 
and the following year as plenipotentiary to 
the Congress of Peking, and that he signed, as 
our representative, the final protocol of Septem- 
ber, 1901. ‘ 
A Maine paper draws a pretty picture of an 

island in Rangeley Lake, owned by a Phil- 
adelphia attorney, ‘‘where the ruffed grouse are 
almost as tame as Plymouth Rocks.’’ ‘There 
was good shooting on this island once, and is 
yet, for that matter, but gunning has long been 
forbidden. The birds soon discovered that this 
was a place of safety, and thither they winged 
their way from the mainland, to drum and 
mate and bring up their families. Now in 
summer they frequently appear on the piazza 
of the cottage, looking for crumbs or grain, and 
a partridge has been known to follow a work- 
man up to the loft of the boat-house, and to be 
neither frightened nor offended when lifted up 
and carried down-stairs again. 
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ecent sales of timber-land in southern New 
Hampshire are interesting as bearing upon 
the value of pine growth, even though, as in 
all these cases, untended. Three hundred and 
seventy acres, one hundred and forty-five having 
a heavy growth and thirty acres having pines 
large enough to cut, fetched forty thousand 
dollars. A tract of about thirty acres was sold 
by auction for eighty-three hundred dollars; 
more than seventeen hundred thousand feet of 
lumber was cut upon it. Eight acres of a tract 
disposed of in a neighboring town yielded at 
the rate of one hundred thousand feet an acre. 
Seventy-two acres in still another town com- 
manded ten thousand dollars, and another tract, 
three acres larger, realized by auction sixteen 
thousand one hundred dollars. These proper- 
ties had practically taken care of themselves, 
except that, in all but one instance, the dead 
wood had been cleared, and under such condi- 
tions the figures declare, beyond the need of 
words, the profitableness of the crop. 
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A golden wedding in Rockland, Massachusetts, 
the other day brought out an interesting 
story which began in war-time, but has not ended 
yet. A young man who enlisted at Boonville, 
New York, was captured and sent to Ander- 
sonville. There he made friends with a Rock- 
land lad who was ill and unable to take care 
of himself, and with whom he frequently shared 
his rations. This soldier from Massachusetts es- 
caped from the prison by answering to the name 
of a prisoner who had been marked for exchange, 


start. As soon as he got home to Rockland he 
wrote to his friend’s wife and toid her where 
her husband was, and when the war ended the 
two ex-prisoners began a correspondence. 
Finally the New York veteran, the man who 
has been celebrating his golden wedding, re- 
moved to Rockland, and since that time there 
have been three marriages between members of 
the two families. ‘‘ Sweet are the uses of 
fadversity.’’ It breaks some slender ties, but it 
rivets the hearts of people who really belong 





together. 





but had died the night before the squad was to | 





CGS Pifmouth Rocks and White Wyandottes: 
eggs, ®2; 50 eggs, 85. Lunt & Curtis, Freeport, Me. 
f A Trained Nurse 

giile e of Boston City Hospital Train- 
ing School says: ‘‘I have used Comfort 
Powder for years. It has no equal for 
curing irritations of the skin.’’ Cures 
prickly heat, eczema, tender feet, and is a 
sure preventive and cure for bed-sores. Be 
sure you get Comfort Powder, it is so far 
superior to ordinary talcum powders. 


Beautify and 
Protect Your Home 








Old Fogy Ideas No Longer Prevail in 
the Adornment of the Twentieth 
/ Century Home. Up-to-date 


Methods More Econom- 
ical and Effective. 

“TI was born and bred into the belief that old 
style white lead paint was the law and gospel of 
paint wisdom. 

“Tf there is a locality on earth which is harder 
than any others on paint, itis Pittsburg. My expe- 
rience has been that under the most favorable 
conditions, the very best white lead paint will not 
stand to exceed one year in this city and look 
good. 

“Because a customer insisted, about five years 
ago, I painted his house with Carrara Paint. I 
honestly believed he was making a mistake and 
told him so. 

“The paint went on easy, and gallon for gallon 
spread almost 25 per cent. farther than any I had 
ever used. I did not believe it would last. To 
my astonishment, that house looked better at the 
end of two years than others in the neighborhood 
that had been painted less than six months. 

“It set me to thinking and investigating, and 
to-day I am recommending and using Carrara 
Paint wherever possible.” 

This testimony, from a well-known Pittsburg 
contractor, is corroborated by thousands of others 
all over America. 

Carrara Paint not only wears many times as 
long and looks twice as well as any other paint 
but it actually costs much less in the beginning. 

It is the very best and most durable paint that 
ean be made at any price. 

There is but one CARRARA, and only one 
grade, which is always the best. It is made by 
the Carrara Paint Co., 119 Carrara Works, Bar- 
berton, Ohio. Any one having anything to paint 
should send for fifty free sample colors and 
our handsome illustrated booklet, showing many 
buildings reproduced in all the colors just as 
they are painted with this great paint. Distrib- 
uting depots in all principal cities. Write to-day, 
telling us what you have to paint, and we will send 
you names of those who have used Carrara Paint 
in your locality, name of nearest dealer, and show 
fou how to beautify your property and save half 














Arnie Mackin tosh 
the Toffee King 


TOFFEE. 


If it’s Mackintosh’s Toffee, it is the delicious 
old English candy that is taking America 
storm. If it isn’t Mackintosh’s, you don’t wan 
it unless you want an imitation. 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 


The Original Old English Candy, 


sold in ten-cent cartons, my name and face on 


package. 
If you haven’t tried it do so to-day. It’s the 
most delicious and pure candy that you ever had. 
No, not a chewing candy. You break off a small 
bit and let it dissolve in the mouth. A ten-cent 
eake will erson all day, and you will 
want another piece the next day. 

f your dealer smiles and says he hasn’t got 
Mackintosh’s, but has an imitation, if you’re gen- 
uine you will of course try another dealer. Iam 
always ready to se: ffee by mail. Send ten 
cents for the first size package or $1.60 for a large 
four-pound family tin, but try your dealer first. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 58, 78 Hudson St., New York. 











Save Money and Time. 
Mix Granite Plastic Stove Lining toa paste 
and apply it yourself to the crack or break 
in your range, stove or furnace lining. 
This plan is much handier than sending 
for the Stove Man to put in a new lining ; 
it’s cheaper, too. 

Sold by Dealers everywhere. 

Be sure that you get “ Granite” brand, 

Presbrey Stove Lining Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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your paint bills in the future. 








in general. 


of Necco Sweets. 





of Necco Sweets. 
and druggists. 


ecco 


SWEETS 


This is the mark that identifies pure confections. 
Not any kind in particular but all our confections 
It is the new method of distinguishing 
all that is pure, wholesome and satisfying in candy. 
If you want sweets that will do you good, that are 
delicate in flavor and absolutely safe, look for the seal 
For example, you will find it on 


Jenor Ggeot'es 


Most tempting in their variety of delicious flavors — by far 
the most exquisite chocolates you ever tasted. 
protection not a valuable thing for you? Try a box of 
Lenox Chocolates and learn for yourself the meaning 
For sale by all confectioners 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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I have at various “®, 
times told of the Greek SS 
fishermen that they were 
altogether bad. Far from 
it. But they were rough 
men, gathered together in isolated commu- 
nities, and fighting with the elements for a 
livelihood. ‘They lived far away from the 
law and its workings, did not understand 
it, and thought it tyranny. 

Especially did the fish laws seem tyran- 
nical; and beeause of this the men of the 
fish patrol were looked upon by them as 
their natural enemies. 

But it is to show that they could act 
generously as well as hate bitterly that 
this story of Demetrios Contos is told. 

Demetrios Contos lived in Vallejo. Next 
to ‘‘Big Alec,’’ he was the largest, bravest 
and most influential man among the Greeks. 
He had given us no trouble, and probably 
would never have clashed with us had he 
not invested in a new salmon-boat. 

He had had it built upon his own model, 
in which the lines of the usual salmon-boat 
were somewhat modified. 

To his high elation he found his new 
boat very fast—in fact, faster than any 
other boat on the bay or rivers. Forth- 
with he grew proud and boastful; and 
our raid with the Mary Rebecca on the 
Sunday salmon-fishers having wrought 
fear in their hearts, he sent a challenge 
up to Benicia. 

One of the local fishermen told us of it, 
and it was to the effect that Demetrios 
Contos would sail up from Vallejo on the 
following Sunday, and in the plain sight 
of Benicia set his net and catch salmon, 
and that Charley Le Grant, patrolman, 
might come and get him if he could. 

Sunday came. The challenge had been 
bruited abroad, and the fishermen and sea- 
faring folk of Benicia turned out to a man, 
crowding Steamboat Wharf till it looked 
like the grand stand at a football-match. 

In the afternoon, when the sea-breeze 
had picked up in strength, the Greek’s sail 
hove into view as he bowled along before 
the wind. He tacked a score of feet from 
the wharf, waved his hand theatrically, 
like a knight about to enter the lists, 
received a hearty cheer in return, and 
stood away into the straits for a couple of 
hundred yards. 

Then he lowered sail, and drifting the 
boat sidewise by means of the wind, pro- 
ceeded to set his net. 

He did not set much of it, possibly fifty 
feet, yet Charley and I were thunderstruck 
by the man’s effrontery. 

We did not know at the time, but we 
learned afterward that what he used was 
an old and worthless net. It could catch 
fish, true; but a catch of any size would 
have torn it into a thousand pieces. 

Charley shook his head and said, ‘‘I 
confess it puzzles me. What if he has out 
only fifty feet? He could never get it in 
if we once started for him. And why 
does he come here, anyway, flaunting his law- 
breaking in our faces?’’ - 

In the meantime the Greek was lolling in the 
stern of his boat and watching the net-fioats. 
When a large fish is meshed in a gill-net the 
floats by their agitation advertise the fact. And 
they evidently advertised it to Demetrios, for 
he now pulled in about a dozen feet of net, 
and held aloft for a moment, before he flung it 
are the bottom of the boat, a big, glistening 
SaAimon, 

It was greeted by the audience on the wharf 
with round after round of cheers. 

lhis was more than Charley could stand. 

‘‘Come on, lad!’’ he called to me; and we 
lost no time jumping into our salmon-boat and 

etting up sail. 

The crowd shouted warning to Demetrios, 
‘ud as we darted out from the wharf we saw 
a slash his worthless net clear with a long 

wile, 

His sail was all ready to go up, and a moment 
“ater it fluttered in the sunshine. He ran aft, 
“cew in the sheet, and filled on the long tack 
oward the Contra Costa hills. 

By this time we were not more than thirty 
vet astern. Charley was jubilant. He knew 
ur boat was fast, and he knew, further, that 
‘i fine sailing few men were his equals. He 
was confident that we should surely catch 
’emetrios, and I shared his confidence. But 
somehow we did not seem to gain. 

It was a pretty sailing breeze. We were 
slid ing sleekly through the water, but Demetrios 
Was sliding away from us. And not only was 
4e going faster, but he was eating into the wind 











AND THERE,... 


a fraction of a point closer than we. This was 
sharply impressed upon us when he went about 
under the Contra Costa hills and passed us on 
the other tack fully one hundred feet dead to 
windward. 

‘‘Whew!’’ Charley exclaimed. ‘‘Either that 
boat is a wonder or there’s a five-gallon coal-oil 
can fast to our keel!’’ 

It certainly looked it, one way or the other; 
and by the time Demetrios. made the Sonoma 
hills, on the other side of the straits, we were 
so hopelessly outdistanced that Charley told 
me to slack off the sheet, and we squared away 
for Benicia. 

The fishermen on Steamboat Wharf showered 
us with ridicule when we returned and tied 
up our boat. 

Charley and I got out and walked away, 
feeling rather sheepish, for it is a sore stroke to 
your pride when you think you have a good 
boat and know how to sail it and another man 
comes along and beats you. 

Charley mooned over it for a couple of days; 
then word was brought to us, as before, that 
on the next Sunday Demetrios Contos would 
repeat his performance. Charley roused him- 


\. <= 





self. He had our boat out of the water, cleaned | 
and repainted its bottom, made a trifling altera- | 
tion about the centerboard, overhauled the run- | 
ning-gear, and sat up nearly all of Saturday | 
night, sewing on a new and much larger sail. | 
So large did he make it, in truth, that addi. | 
tional ballast was imperative, and we stowed | 
away nearly five hundred extra pounds of old 
railroad iron in the bottom of the boat. | 

Sunday came, and with it came Demetrios 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 
GRINNING AND NODDING GOOD-NATUREDLY, SAT 
DEMETRIOS CONTOS. 


Contos. Again we had the afternoon sea-breeze, 
and again Demetrios cut loose from forty or 
more feet of his rotten net, and got up sail and 
under way under our very noses. But he had 
anticipated Charley’s move, and his own sail 
peaked higher than ever, while a whole extra 
cloth had been added to the leech. 

By the time we had made the return tack to 
the Sonoma hills we could not fail to see that, 
while we footed it at about equal speed, 
Demetrios had eaten the least bit into the wind 
more than we. 

Of course Charley could have drawn his 
revolver and fired at Demetrios, but we had 


long since found it contrary to our natures’ 


to shoot at a fleeing man guilty of a petty 
offense. 

Also, a sort of tacit agreement seemed to have 
been reached between the patrolmen and the 
fishermen. If we did not shoot while they ran 
away, they, in turn, did not fight if we once 
laid hands on them. 

Thus Demetrios Contos ran away from us, 
and we did no more than try very hard to 
overtake him; and in turn, if our boat proved 
faster than his, or was sailed better, he would, 
we knew, make no resistance when we caught 
up with him. 

But it was a vain undertaking for us to 
attempt to catch him. 

** Slack away the sheet!’’ Charley com- 
manded; and as we fell off before the wind, 
Demetrios’s mocking laugh floated down to 


us. 
Charley shook his head, saying, ‘‘It’s no use. 
Demetrios has the better boat. If he tries his 





performance again we must 
meet it with some new 
4 scheme.’’ 

This time it was my im- 
agination which came to 
the rescue. 

‘*‘What’s the matter,’’ I 
suggested, on the Wednesday following, 
‘‘with my chasing Demetrios in the boat 

next Sunday, and with your waiting for 
him on the wharf at Vallejo?’’ 

Charley considered it a moment 
slapped his knee. 

**A good idea! You’re beginning to use 
that head of yours. But everybody’! know 
I’ve gone to Vallejo, and you can depend 
upon it that Demetrios will know, too.’’ 

*‘No,’’ 1 replied. “‘On Sunday you 
and I will be round Benicia up to the 
very moment Demetrios’s sail heaves into 
sight. This will lull everybody’s sus- 
picions. Then, when Demetrios’s sail 
does heave in sight, you stroll leisurely 
away and up-town. All the fishermen 
will think you’re beaten, and that you 
know you’re beaten.’’ 

**So far, so good,’’ Charley commented, 
while I paused to catch breath. 

‘“‘When you’re once out of sight,’’ I 
continued, ‘‘you leg it for all you’re worth 
for Dan Maloney’s. Take that little mare 
of his, and strike out on the county road 
for Vallejo. The road’s in fine condition, 
and you can make it in quicker time 
than Demetrios can beat all the way down 
against the wind.’’ 

‘*And I'll arrange right away for the 
mare, first thing in the morning,’’ Charley 
said. 

As usual, Sunday and Demetrios Contos 
arrived together. It had become the regu- 
lar thing for the fishermen to assemble on 
Steamboat Wharf to greet his arrival and 
laugh at our discomfiture. He lowered 
sail two hundred yards out, and set his 
customary fifty feet of rotten net. 

**I suppose this nonsense will keep up 
as long as his old net holds out!’’ Charley 
grumbled, with intention, in fhe hearing 
of several of the Greeks. ‘‘Well, so long, 
lad!’’ Charley called to me, a moment 
later. ‘“‘I think I’ll go up-town to 
Maloney’s.’’ 

**Let me take the boat out?’’ I asked. 

‘If you want to,’’ was his answer, as 
he turned on his heel and walked slowly 
away. 

Demetrios pulled two large salmon out 
of his net, and I jumped into the boat. 
The fishermen crowded round in a spirit 
of fun, and when I started to get up sail, 
overwhelmed me with all sorts of jocular 
advice. 

But I was in no hurry. I waited to 
give Charley all the time I could, and I 
pretended dissatisfaction with the stretch 
of the sail, and slightly shifted the small 
tackle by which the sprit forces up the 
peak. It was not until I was sure that 
Charley had reached Dan Maloney’s that 
I cast off from the wharf and gave the big 
sail to the wind. A stout puff filled it and 

suddenly pressed the lee gunwale down till a 
couple of buckets of water came inboard. 

A little thing like this will happen to the 
best small-boat sailors, and yet, although I 
instantly let go the sheet and righted, I was 
cheered sarcastically, as if I had been guilty of 
a very awkward blunder. 

When Demetrios saw only one person in the 
fish-patrol boat, and that one a boy, he pro- 
ceeded to play with me. Making a short tack 
out, he returned, with his sheet a little free, to 
the Steamboat Wharf. And there he made 
short tacks, and turned and twisted and ducked 
round, to the great delight of his sympathetic 
audience. 

I was right behind him all the time, and I 
dared to do whatever he did, even when he 
squared away before the wind and jibed his 
big sail over—a most dangerous trick with such 
a sail in such a wind. 

He depended upon the brisk sea-breeze and 
strong ebb-tide, which together kicked up a 
nasty sea, to bring me to grief. But I was on 
my mettle, and if I do say it, never in all my 
life did I sail a boat better than on that day. 

It was Demetrios who came to grief instead. 
Something went wrong with his centerboard, 
so that it jammed in the case and would not go 
all the way down. 

In a short» breathing-space, which he had 
gained from me by a clever trick, I saw him 
working impatiently with the centerboard, try- 
ing to force it down. I gave him little time, 
and he was compelled quickly to return to the 
tiller and sheet. 

The centerboard 


and 


made him anxious. He 
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gave over playing with me and started on the |see who was my rescuer. And there, in the 

long beat to Vallejo. stern, sheet in one hand and tiller in the other, 
To.my joy, on the first long tack across, I| grinning and nodding good-naturedly, sat 

found that I could eat into the wind just a little | Demetrios Contos. 

closer than he, Here was where another man| He had intended to let me drown,—he said 

in the boat would have been of value, for with | so afterward,—but his better self had fought 

me but a few feet astern, he did not dare let go | the battle, conquered, and sent him back to me. 

the tiller and ran amidships to try to foree| ‘You alla right?’’ he asked. 

down the centerboard. | I managed to shape a ‘‘Yes’’ with my lips, 
Unable to hang on as close in the eye of the | although 1 could not yet speak. 





wind as formerly, he proceeded to slack his | 


‘*You saila de boat verra gooda,’’ he said. 


sheet a trifle and to ease off a bit,.in order to | ‘‘So gooda as a man.”’ 


outfoot me. 
had worked to windward, when I bore down 
upon him. 

As I drew close, he feinted at coming about. 
This led me to shoot into the wind to forestall 
him. But it was only a feint, cleverly executed, 
and he held back to his course while I hurried 
to make up lost ground. 

He was undeniably abler than 1 when it 
came to manceuvering. Time after time I all 
but had him, and each time he tricked me and 
escaped. Besides, the wind was freshening 
constantly, and each of us had our hands full 
to avoid a capsize. 

The strong ebb-tide, racing down the straits 
in the teeth of the wind, caused an unusually 
heavy and spiteful sea, which dashed aboard 
continually. I was dripping wet, and even the 
sail was wet half-way up the leech. Once I 
did succeed in oitmanceuvering Demetrios, so 
that my bow bumped into him amidships. 

Here was where I should have had another 
man. Before 1 could run forward and leap 
aboard he shoved the boats apart with an oar, 
laughing mockingly in my face as he did so. 

We were now at the mouth of the straits, in 
a bad stretch of water. Here the Vallejo Strait 
and the Karquines Strait drove directly at 
each other. 

Through the first flowed all the water of 
Napa River and the great tide-lands; through 
the second flowed all the water of Suisun Bay 
and the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. 
And where such immense bodies of water, flow- 
ing swiftly, rushed together, a terrible tide-rip 
was produced. 

To make it worse, the wind howled up San 
Pablo Bay for fifteen miles, and drove in a 
tremendous sea upon the tide-rip. 

Conflicting currents tore about in all direc- 


tions, colliding, forming whirlpools, sucks and‘ 


boils, and shooting up spitefully into hollow 
waves, which fell aboard as often from leeward 
as from windward. And through it all, con- 
fused, driven into a madness of motion, thun- 
dered the great, smoking seas from San Pablo 
Bay. 

I was as wildly excited as the water. The 


boat was, behaving splendidly, leaping and . 


lurching through the welter like a race-horse. 
I could hardly contain myself with the joy of 
it. 

And just then, as I roared along like a con- 
quering hero, the boat received a frightful 
smash, and came. instantly to a dead stop. I 
was flung forward and into the bottom. 

As I sprang up I caught a fleeting glimpse of 
a greenish, barnacle-covered object, and knew 
it at onee for what it was—that terror of navi- 
gation, a sunken pile. 

No man may guard against such a thing. 
Water-logged and floating just beneath the sur- 
face, it was impossible to sight it in the troubled 
water in time to escape. 

The whole bow of the boat must have been 
crushed in, for in a very few seconds the boat 
was half-full. Then a couple of seas filled it 
and it sank straight down, dragged to the bottom 
by the heavy ballast. So quickly did it all 
happen that 1 was entangled in the sail and 
drawn under. When I fought my way to the 
surface, suffocating, lungs almost bursting, I 
could see nothing of the oars. They must have 
been swept away by the chaotic currents. I 
saw. Demetrios Contos looking back from his 
boat, and heard the vindictive and mocking 
tones of his voice, as he shouted exultantly. 
He held steadily on his course, leaving me to 
perish. 

There was nothing to do but swim for it, 
which, in that wild confusion, was at the best 
a matter of but a few moments. 

Holding my breath and working with my 
hands, I managed to get off my heavy sea-boots 
and my jacket. Yet there was very little 
breath I could catch to hold, and I swiftly dis- 
covered that it was not so much a matter of 
swimming as of breathing. 

I was beaten and buffeted, smashed under by 
the great San Pablo whitecaps, and strangled 
by the hollow tide-rip waves which flung them- 
selves into my eyes, nose and mouth. Then 
the strange sucks would grip my legs and drag 
me under, to spout me up in some fierce boiling, 
where, even as I tried to catch my breath, a 
great whitecap would crash down upon me. 

It was impossible to survive any length of 
time. I was breathing more water than air, 
and drowning all the time. My senses began 
to leave me, my head to whirl. I struggled 
on, spasmodically, instinctively, and was barely 
half-conscious, when I felt myself caught by 
the shoulders and hauled over the gunwale of 
a boat. 

For some time I lay across a seat, where I 
had been flung, face downward, and with the 
water running out of my mouth. After a 


while, still weak and faint, I turned round to | 


This I permitted him to do till I| 








A compliment from Demetrios Contos was a 
compliment indeed, and I keenly appreciated 
it, although I could only nod my head in 
acknowledgment. 

We held no more conversation, for I was busy 
recovering and he was busy with the boat. He 
ran in to the wharf at Vallejo, made the boat 
fast and helped me out. Then it was, as we 
both stood on the wharf, that Charley stepped 
out from behind a net-rack and put his hand 
on Demetrios Contos’s arm. 

‘*He saved my life, Charley,’’ I protested, 
‘and 1 don’t think he ought to be arrested.’’ 

A puzzled expression came into Charley’s 
face, which cleared immediately in a way it 
had when he made up his mind. 

**T can’t help it, lad,’’ he said, kindly. ‘‘I 
can’t go back on my duty, and it’s my plain 
duty to arrest him. To-day is Sunday; there 
are two salmon in his boat which he caught 
to-day. What else can I do?’’ 

‘*But he saved my life,’’ I persisted, unable 
to make any other argument. 

Demetrios Contos’s face was black with rage 
when he learned Charley’s decision. He had 
a sense of being unfairly treated. He had per- 
formed a generous act and saved a helpless 
enemy, and in return the enemy was taking 
him to jail. 

Charley and I were out of sorts with each 


DRAWN BY 
Ww. F. STECHER. 


“ALWAYS WELL, AND I AIN'T EVER 
> BUSY.” 


other when we went back to Benicia. I stood 
for the spirit of the law and not the letter; but 
by the letter Charley made his stand. 

So far as he could see, there was nothing 
else for him to do. 

The law said distinctly that no salmon should 
be caught on Sunday. He was a patrolman, 
and it was his duty to enforce that law. That 
was all there was to it. 

Two days later we went down to Vallejo to 
the trial. I had to go along as a witness, and 
it was the most hateful task that 1 ever per- 
formed in my life when I testified on the 
witness-stand to seeing Demetrios catch the two 
salmon. 

Demetrios had engaged a lawyer, but his 
case was hopeless. The jury was out only 
fifteen minutes, and returned a verdict of guilty. 
The judge sentenced Demetrios to pay a fine of 
one hundred dollars or be sent to jail for fifty 
days. 

Charley stepped quickly up to the clerk of 
the court. 

**Il want to pay that fine,’’ he said, at the 
same time placing five twenty-dollar gold pieces 
on the desk. ‘‘It—it was the only way out of 
it, lad,’’ he said, turning to me. 

The moisture rushed into my eyes as I seized 
his hand. 

**T want to pay —’’ I began. 

‘*To pay your half?’’ he interrupted. 
certainly shall expect you to pay it.’’ 

In the meantime Demetrios had been informed 
by his lawyer that his fee had likewise been 
paid by Charley. 

Demetrios came over to shake Charley’s 
hand, and all his warm southern blood flamed 
in his face. 

Then, not to be outdone in generosity, he 
insisted on paying his fine and his lawyer’s fee 


sey 


because Charley refused to let him. 
More than anything else we ever did, I think, 


fishermen the deeper significance of the law. 


By Mar] onge 


T HE queer little 
red cottage in 

which Miss 
Eliza Webb lived was 
built in the old New 
England fashion, with 
a lean-to and a porch. 
Behind it grew a row of 
cherry-trees, and on one 
side ran a picturesque hedge of lilac bushes ; but 
on the right, stretching the entire length of her 
tiny farm, was a high board fence. 

Miss Eliza Webb frowned at the fence and at 
the great house and stable which loomed up 
behind it. 

These big buildings cut off a large portion 
of the river view from the red cottage, but Miss 
Webb could still have seen part of the valley 
from her windows had that obnoxious fence 
been removed. 

‘*Insultin’!’’ murmured Miss Webb. ‘‘Right 
down insultin’! And just because I told him 
plain out what I thought of him.’’ 

She fixed her eyes on the fence and went on 
watering the gay nasturtium bed, till little 
muddy rivulets ran away from it and settled 
about her slippered feet. 

Fifty years before all those broad acres 
stretching from the lilac hedge across the hills 








to the little river winding through the valley 
beneath had belonged to 
Miss Webb’s father. He 
had often stood on the 
porch of the red cottage, 
with his wife and daughter 
beside him, building air- 
castles on the very spot 
now occupied by the great 
house. But years brought 
losses to Simeon Webb, and 
the site of his air-castle had 
to be sold. a 

Miss Webb had never 
greatly felt the loss, how- 
ever, until this summer, 
when her limits were de- 
fined by the hideous fence, 
and the hill beyond was 
eut into for the foundations 
of the Traffords’ house and 
stable. 

Old Mr. Trafford was 
anxious to buy the land 
clear through to the lilac 
hedge. He tried to per- 
suade Miss Webb, into 
whose hands the property 
had descended, to sell her 
small farm, and have the 
red cottage moved to an- 
other spot in the village. 

But she refused to con- 
sider the proposition, and 
her refusal was given. in 
such an indignant way 
that the old man’s wrath 
was roused, and he built 
the fence out of spite. On 
Mr. Trafford’s side a trellis of grape-vines ran 
the entire length of it, but on hers no trailing 
vines or flowers covered the rough, unpainted 
boards. 

‘*Merey me!’’ cried Miss Webb, suddenly 
conscious of the cold stream trickling into her 
cloth slippers. She held her alpaca skirts high 
in one hand, and stepped gingerly on to a bit 
of dry ground. 

“‘Merey me! I don’t know but what I’m 
losin’ my senses over that pesky fence and those 
toplofty Traffords. They needn’t have been so 
scared. I wouldn’t have gone near ’em, fence 
or no fence. They ain’t what I want to see. 
It’s the river and the valley, that I’ve been used 
to lookin’ out on ever since I was born.’’ She 
picked up the watering-pot and walked angrily 
into the house. 

That afternoon her theory of the toploftiness 
of the Traffords was shaken. At exactly four 
o’clock, which was ‘‘visitin’-time’’ in Dane- 
ville, her front gate clicked. Peeping out from 
behind the drawn wirdow-shade, Miss Webb 
saw young Mrs. Trafford coming slowly up the 
walk. 

‘*My land! ‘It there ain’t the Widow Trafford, 
the old man’s daughter-in-law! Well, she can 
knock and knock, for all she’ll get in here.’’ 

Mrs. Trafford was aware of the angry eyes 
fixed on her from behind the buff window-shade, 
but she repeated her knocks several times. At 
last, despairing of effecting an entrance by the 
usual method, she took a step back from the 
little porch, looked up suddenly at the window, 
and nodded pleasantly. Then she knocked 
again. $ 

Miss Webb left the window and stood in the 
middle of her best room, trembling with indig- 
nation. 

‘*Of all the sass and impudence!’’ she gasped. 
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himself, and flew half-way into a passion | mation, while I came in for a little share of 


praise as a boy who knew how to sail a boat. 
Demetrios Contos not only never broke the law 


did this action of Charley’s impress upon the | again, but became a very good friend of ours, 


and on more than one occasion he ran up to 


Also Charley was raised high in their esti- | Benicia to have a gossip with us. 


ELIZA WEBBS MISFORTUNE 


Richaradsor 


“T’ll have to open the 
door now, an’ she 
knows it.’’ 

With reluctant hands 
she turned the rusty 
key. 

**How do you do?” 
said her visitor, smiling 
brightly into the grim 
face above her. ‘‘We are such near neighbors 
that 1 think it is quite time we knew each other. 
I should have waited for you to call first, but as 
you did not, 1 feared you might be ill, or too 
busy —_? 

‘*Always well, and I ain’t ever partic’larly 
busy,’’ interrupted Miss Webb. 

‘‘Oh!’’ returned Mrs. Trafford. ‘‘Oh—well, 
I am very glad to hear that! Good health is a 
great blessing. ’’ 

Miss Webb swung the door back and forth 
suggestively, without answering. Mrs. Trafford 
held out a basket of delicious-looking straw- 
berries. 

‘*Won’t you accept this?’’ she said, persua- 
sively. ‘‘It is early for strawberries, I know, 
but our gardener is very proud of these, for they 
are unusually sw 

**I wouldn’t touch one of ’em,’’ said Miss 
Webb, fiercely, ‘‘nce more than I would a stone 
right out of the street !’’ 

‘*Really?’’ Mrs. Trafford flushed, then said 
sweetly, ‘‘l know they do disagree with sume 
people. You are very wise in refusing them, 
then, for indigestion is so unpleasant. Good-by! 
I hope now we shall meet often.’’ Then she 
beat an honorable retreat down the gravel path, 
leaving the enemy angry and puzzled. 

‘*T believe, after all, she didn’t get hold of my 
meanin’ about them strawberries, and put it all 
down to dyspepsy!’’ ruminated Miss Webb, 
wrathfully. 

Young Mrs. Trafford waited until the protect- 
ing fence shut out the red cottage before she 
gave way to her laughter. 

**Poor woman!’’ she said, at last. ‘‘I don’t 
wonder she hates us. It must be hard enough 
to have Mr. Trafford’s house and stable planted 
in her very dooryard, without having that 
hideous fence added. It shuts off her entire 
view, but I suppose that is just what he wanted. 
He is such a vindictive old man if any one 
crosses him. I wonder if in some way I could 
get some vines planted on her side of the fence 
as they are on ours. That would go far to hide 
its ugliness if Mr. Trafford insists on keeping 
it up.’’ 

On Saturday afternoon, when Miss Webb 
returned from the weekly sewing-circle, she 
found a line of trelliswork running the entire 
length of the fence on her side, and saw the 
Traffords’ gardener working busily at one end 
of it. 

‘*Mrs. Trafford’s orders, miss,’’ he said, 
touching his hat, as she strode across the grass 
toward him. ‘‘She hopes you’ll like it, miss, 
and I’m to finish up on Monday.’’ 

Miss Webb folded her long arms and surveyed 
his work in contemptuous silence. 

‘I’m to finish Monday, miss,’’ repeated the 
man, uneasily, and then he shuffled out of the 
yard. 

It took him an hour to clear away the heap 
of broken trelliswork and vines which, he 
found the next morning, had been flung ruth- 
lessly over the fence into Mr. Trafford’s yard. 

Mrs. Trafford grew a little discouraged at the 
failure of her friendly attempts, but she would 
not give it up. 

‘“‘Why, Mr. Trafford,’’ she said, a few eve- 
nings later, at the end of one of their discussions 
on the subject, ‘‘no wonder the poor old woman 
feels bitter toward us. I heard through the 
minister’s wife yesterday that she thinks you 
put up that fence to keep her out of your 
grounds. She has always been in the halt 
of going to the village by the path through t!e 
meadow ; now she has to go by the road, « 
quarter of a mile farther. I wish you wou! 
allow Benson to make a gateway at that ei, 
if nothing more. ’’ 

**Well, well. Have it your own way, Luc) 
grumbled Mr. Trafford. ‘‘Cut the gatew: 
but don’t let me hear any more about it.’’ 

So Mrs. Trafford sent a note to Miss We!, 
telling her that she would be glad to have |r 
make use of the gate which Benson was mak! 4 
at the farther end of the fence. 

She received no answer, but the day ait 
the opening was completed she saw Miss W:'\) 
come out of her kitchen door with a box of 
nails and a hammer in her hand. 

She listened to the sharp, vindictive bls 
of the hammer, and reluctantly acknowled:«! 
to herself that her last effort, like her first, v 
a failure. 

That afternoon, as young Mrs. 


” 


Trafford 


walked in the garden with her father-in-law. '° 
stopped in front of a newly completed tre!':s; 

















hehind which the rejected gate was hidden, and 
siniled derisively. 

‘Your friend, Miss Webb, keeps Benson quite 
pusy,’? he commented. But Mrs. Trafford pre- 
tended not to hear. 

Three months passed without further inter- 
course between the great house and the red 








deacon’s wife, afterward. ‘‘l never before in fence has gone forever,’’ she added, with a smile. 


my life saw ’Lizy shed a tear.’’ 

A few days later young Mrs. Trafford drove 
over to Mrs. Daws’s in South Daneville, and 
asked to see her sister. Miss Webb came down 
at once to the best room, where her visitor was 
waiting, and as she entered she held out her 


cottage, and old Mr. Trafford had nearly for-| hand. 


gotten his neighbor’s existence. Not so with 
Miss Webb. As the days grew colder, and the 
light frosts of autumn turned the leaves of 
the oaks and maples to brilliant reds and yellows, 
she felt more keenly than ever the loss of her 
once extensive view. 

‘I’ve read somewhere in some book that 
country people don’t care for beautiful scenery, 
because they’re so used to it!’’ she muttered. 
“Some city folks wrote that, I’ll be bound. 
’Tain’t so. The trees in the valley all flamin’ 
and yellow used to make me feel so chipper! 
It’s lonesome and smotherin’, bein’ boxed in 
like this.’’ 

She locked the back door of the cottage, and 
set out for a half-day’s visit to her sister in 
South Daneville. As she walked down the 
frozen road and passed the end of the fence, 
she gave a sudden start, and stared hard at the 
last post. At its foot a little pile of leaves and 
shavings was smoldering. 

An expression came into her face of mingled 
triumph and hesitation. Then her features 
settled into a hard smile. 

«‘*Traffords’ folks is all away to-day, and it’s 
none of my concern. It won’t blaze up, any- 
how, I guess,’’ she said, half-aloud, and setting 
her lips firmly together, she moved away. 

Mrs. Daws noticed that her sister was 
strangely absent-minded that afternoon. Susy 
Daws made a cross significantly with her two 
forefingers and shook her head warningly at 
her small brothers when they ventured too near 
Miss Webb’s rocking-chair. 

But Miss Webb hardly noticed them, and even 
forgot to make her usual comment on ‘‘Mandy’s 
slack way of bringin’ up children.’’ She fidgeted 
nervously until it was time to take the five- 
twenty train back to Daneville. 

When she stepped out of the car at the Dane- 
ville station, she noticed with surprise that a 
little group of her neighbors was standing on 
the usually deserted platform. Deacon Farrar 
came forward to meet her. 

‘‘Miss Webb,’’ he said, in a sepulchral voice, 
‘somethin’ terrible’s happened. ’’ 

‘*Let me tell her!’’ cried the deacon’s wife, 
elbowing her way to the front. ‘‘A man don’t 
know how to break things to a body. ’Lizy, 
the Traffords’ fence is all burnt down. They 
think one of the men workin’ on the road must 
have left his pipe on it, and it got set that way. 
Anyhow, it’s gone. And the wind came up to 
blow, and the house caught, and it’s burnt 
to the ground.’’ , 

‘*Land o’ Goshen,’’ cried little Miss Foss, the 
village dressmaker, ‘‘she’s goin’ to faint clean 
away, I do believe!’’ 

Miss Webb’s face had turned white, and she 
was swaying back and forth with tensely clasped 
hands. 

“‘Oh,’’ she moaned, ‘‘I never thought of such 
a thing! How could a fence so far off from 
everything have set fire to the house! And me 
a member of the Orthodox church !’’ 

‘*There, there!’’ said the deacon, soothingly. 
“Of course it’s a dispensation, Miss Webb, but 
do try to bear up. It had to be one house or 
the other. If the wind hadn’t changed, the 
Traffords’ house would have gone ’stead of 
yours, ’’ 

“The Traffords’ house!’’ gasped Miss Webb. 
“Do you mean to tell me that it’s my house 
that’s burned down an’ not theirs ?’’ 

‘**'Tis so,’’ said Miss Foss. ‘‘Didn’t we tell 
you?’’ 

A light came into Miss Webb’s eyes and she 
burst into tears. 

‘“Thank heaven !’’ she sobbed. 

“She went clean out of her mind,’’ said the 


[(C)oz*: as most per- 
sons know, is the 
XG outer bark of an 
evergreen oak-tree which grows in Spain, 
VM rtugal, Algeria, Morocco, and to some extent 
in Italy. Its peculiar properties, especially its 
lig ‘ithess and its compressibility, make it valu- 
able for scores of purposes, but its original use, 
'n the manufacture of corks, or stoppers for 
«ttles, still consumes the greater part of all 
that is brought to market. 

the cork oak varies in diameter from six 

nes to three feet. By a generous provision 
" nature, the tree may be periodically stripped 
( Jts outer bark without losing its life. 

‘wenty years is the usual age at which 

’ frst cutting is made. After that the cork 
‘uy be harvested about every ten years. The 
"rst Cut, which is called virgin bark, is of little 

le, as it is coarse in texture and deeply 
‘ imed. The tree may be expected to live and 
yield — until it is one hundred and fifty 
years o} 

‘n Spain and some other European countries 
“rkS are still made by hand, each one being 
pared from a square block by a common knife. 
In this country, where are made the finest corks 
" : the world, the work is done by machinery, 
“ of which is of American invention and 

inufacture, Every boy who has ever whittled 











Mrs. Trafford took it cordially, although with 
some surprise, and they sat down side by side 
on the haircloth sofa. 

‘**I have come,’’ said Mrs. Trafford, gravely, 
‘‘with a proposition from my father-in-law, 
which I hope you will accept. I need not tell 
you how sorry we both are for your misfortune, 


and especially that it should have been caused | Trafford and tell him it was my own fault.’’ 


by our fence. But since that is the case, Mr. 


Trafford is very anxious to rebuild your cottage | Miss Webb. 
on the same site. And 1 can assure you that the | for,’’ she said. 


IN ¢ THE ¢ BALANCE 


BY REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK D.D. 





| Miss Webb had been fumbling in her pocket 
/all the time Mrs. Trafford had been speaking, 
and she now held out an envelope, stamped and 
addressed to Mr. Trafford. 

‘*T can’t take it,’’ she said, huskily. ‘‘ ’Tain’t 
due me. I had a good insurance on my house, 
enough te get along on with what I’ve got in 
the bank. That fire was all my own fault. I 
saw the pile lyin’ there, and I saw the post all 
charred and burnin’. I knew the fence would 
go. I hoped it would; but, Mis’ Trafford, I 
never thought of its settin’ fire to anything else. 
It’s me that’s got to pay you for the fence; 
and here’s the money. Please give it to Mr. 





| 
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But Mrs. Trafford could be as stubborn as 
**The fence wasn’t worth paying 








he should be transparently honest and truthful 
or should blot his record with a small dishon- 
esty was the momentous question which he 
had to decide. 

The arguments which the demons whispered 
in his ear were very familiar and very specious. 
It was a great corporation on whose train he 
was riding ; the fifteen cents would mean noth- 
ing to the corporation, but would mean a great 
deal of enjoyment to him. 

Then, too, he had heard it said that the fares 
were altogether too high between Circleville 
and Camptown. He had paid a great many 
times fifteen cents into the coffers of the railway 
company, and since they had taken a little too 
much every day from him, it was no more than 
fair that he should even up a bit, and have one 
ride for nothing. 

Besides, it was the conductor’s business to 
get the tickets. A passenger was not bound to 
chase the conductor around all over town; and 
the boy had looked for him, too, and could not 
find him. . He certainly had done his part. 

And then the cireus! The delectable circus! 
The elephants and the kangaroos, the tigers 
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FRIEND of 

mine has told 
me that his soul 
was once in the balance, 
and the weight on. the 
other side seemed to be 
merely a bit of paste- 
board about an inch long 
and half an inch wide. 

A story which illus- 
trates how a very trivial 
incident may tip the scales one way or the other 
runs as follows: 

When John T. R. was a boy he went toa 
country academy, and had daily to take a 
railway ride of some length from his home to 
his school. 

He was a poor boy, and every cent counted. 
His allowance of money was a small one, and 
barely covered his railway fares and necessary 
books; but all that he could save by walking 
part way to school was his, as well as what he 
could earn. 

P. T. Barnum’s circus was coming to town, 
and the flaming posters never had more fascina- 
tion for a boy than for my friend. He gloated 
over them day after day as he stood before the 
huge bill-boards. 

He was particularly interested in wild ani- 
mals, and to see the elephants pile themselves 
up into a black pyramid, showing here and 
there a gleaming tusk, with the baby elephant 
standing on the trunk of its grandfather, and to 
see the Spanish cavalier in his sombrero and 
long riding-whip boldly enter the lions’ den 
and tame the inmates with a glance of his com- 
pelling eye and a mere suggestion of his whip 
had been the dream of the boy’s life. 

The circus had been to that town before, but 
the boy had never been rich enough to go to it, 
and his father, who entertained the Puritan 
dislike for such shows, had been obdurate about 
giving the necessary half~dollar. 

But this year the boy had nearly enough 
money saved up to pay for his ticket, and his 
father had promised that if he could earn or 
save quite enough, he would withdraw his 
objection, and permit him for once to see the 
cireus. There were, however, still fifteen cents 
lacking to make up the necessary half-dollar. 

The bill-boards were arrayed in all their glory 
of emphatic capitals and thrilling pictures of 
equestrian and acrobatic performances, «and 
visions of mysterious wagons had been seen by 
many excited youngsters coming into town in 
the early dawn of the next day, and in their 
imaginations the great tents were already being 
erected on the vacant lot near South Street. 

All sorts of delightful imaginings, more gor- 
geous than the bill-boards themselves, stirred the 
boy’s heart. But alas! he had but thirty-five 





cents. That morning, 
as usual, he took his 


was to take him to the 
academy. It was too 
far for him to walk 
all the way to school, 
and home duties had 
prevented him from 


seat in the train that | 


and the camels and the hyenas! The man who 
| jumped through a ring of fire! The Japanese 
acrobat who drank a cup of tea while he stood 
on his head! 
Fifteen cents, just the price of a railway 
ticket, would make all these delicious and thrill- 
ing sights his, and he could use his old ticket 
the next day, and no one would be a bit the 
wiser. ; 
Thus the battle went on all day long, and, as 
| he himself believes, his soul hung in the balance 
while the decision was 
being made whether he 











should be an honest boy 
or a tricky one. 

Every few minutes 
during the day, in 
school and after he re- 
turned home, John put 
his fingers in his vest 
pocket and felt that 
little bit of cardboard. 
The elephant stared at 
him out of the pages 
of his Latin grammar, 
and the giraffes craned 
their long necks over 
the tough problems in 
algebra. 

He went home, and 
still that little piece of 
pasteboard weighed 
upon his mind. 

He said nothing 
about the matter, for he 
knew that if he told his 
father or mother about 
it the open grate in the 
sitting-room would see 
the last of his railway 
ticket, and he would be 
forced to be honest in 
spite of himself. 

In his dream that 
night he saw trick po- 
nies performing most 
wonderful evolutions, 








DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSSERY. 

THE OLD RAILWAY TICKET. . HE AT 
tramping even half-way, as he sometimes did, | 
to save part of his fare. 

That morning, however, as the conductor was 
about to take up the tickets of the passengers 
from Circleville, his attention was distracted by 
the news of a freight wreck in front of his own | 
train, and when it reached Camptown, where | 
the academy was situated, he jumped off and 
hurried to the telegraph office to inquire about 
the wreck. Meanwhile the boy looked round | 
upon the platform, but could find no one to take 
his ticket. | 





HOW SOME COMMON THINGS ARE MADE 


By Edward Williston Frentz 





a cork for a fishing 
“*bob’’ or a pop-gun 
pellet knows how diffi- 
cult the material is to cut smoothly. To do 
it well his knife must be as sharp as a razor 
and must be used with a drawing motion, not 
@ mere pressure; and if the cork be wet, so 
much the better. The same difficulties con- 
front the manufacturer by machinery, and are 
met in the same way. 

The bark, after having been wet, and then 
allowed to remain for a time in damp cellars 
to soften, goes first to the stripping-machines, 
which reduce it to slabs of a size proportionate 
to the corks to be made. 
merely small iron tables, through which appear 
very thin steel disks, like circular saws, except 
that they have no teeth. They are really keen- 
edged steel knives, as thin as paper, and running 
at a high rate of speed, but so smoothly that 
they seem to the spectator to be standing still. 

The little slabs or strips of cork go next to 
the ‘‘blockers.’’ The cutters here are cylindrical 
steel punches, or tubes, with razor edges. They 
are arranged in rows or ‘‘gangs,’’ and instead 
of being simply pressed through the cork, are 
also revolving at high speed, and so cut their 
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These machines are | 


way through. Having 
perforated the slab, the 
cutters back away 
automatically, while plungers like pistons work- 
ing in the cylinders come forward and punch 
out the cores, which, for some purposes, are 
already finished corks. 

They are, of course, perfectly cylindrical, 
that is, without taper, and in that form they 
are preferred by bottlers of effervescent liquids | 
because their shape enables them the better to | 
resist the pressure of the restrained gases. 

But for the use of druggists, who are the great 
users of corks and need the very finest, a taper- | 
ing stopper is preferred, and this necessitates 
another operation. The tapering-machines are 
run mostly by young women. Each machine | 
consists of a little lathe which centers the cylin- | 
drical cork automatically and then brings it into 
contact with the edge of. the cutting - knife, | 
which, like the cutter of the slicing-machine, 
is a very thin steel disk. As the cork touches 
this knife a thin shaving rises and curls away, 
light as a puff of smoke. 

One who knows nothing of the machinery 
could see no reason for it, but during the second 
that the cork has been in contact with the| 








Now came the struggle of his life. Whether | 


and he heard the roar 
of the lions. 

But, after all, it was 
only a dream, and he woke up to find that the 
cireus had actually come to town, and would 
give its best performance that evening. 

The train pulled up at the station, the boy 
went aboard as usual, and no one among the 
passengers realized that he was fighting a big 
battle on a small battle-field. 

He took his accustomed seat and opened one 
of his school-books to prepare a belated lesson. 
But he could not think of his lesson. The con- 
ductor came into the car with the usual shout, 
** All tickets ready !’’ 

At last there were but two passengers between 
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apparently motionless disk 
some dozen yards of flying, 
razor-edged steel have been 
at work, and the cork is now a perfect truncated 
cone, with a fine, satin-like surface and an even 
and regular taper. By hand a very rapid and 
skilful cutter can turn out twelve or fourteen 
gross in a day. With these machines one girl 
will produce four hundred and twenty gross. 

There are few businesses in which the quan- 
tity of waste material is so large as in the manu- 
facture of corks. In the best-managed factories 
it ranges from sixty to seventy per cent. ; but 
American ingenuity and industrial development 
have succeeded in transforming it into a source 
of profit. By grinding the waste to various 
degrees of fineness and pressing it, with glue 
or shellac, into various shapes, it is made useful 
for the inner soles of shoes, for bath-room mats, 
for insulation in refrigerating plants and the 
deadening of sound in apartment-houses, the 
making of bicycle handles and the grips of tennis 
rackets, fly-rods and golf clubs; and there are 
dozens of other uses for the waste which are 
quite as interesting. 

A few years ago one manufacturer of corks 
was paying a teamster a dollar a load to cart 
away his waste and dump it on a refuse heap. 
To-day he receives sixty dollars a ton for the 
very cheapest quality of this waste. 
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John and the conductor. Their tickets were 
quickly taken ; the conductor held out his hand. 
With a genuine struggle, but with a triumphant 
sense of victory at his heart, the boy pulled 
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and scattered in fine fragments on the floor, 
received his rebate check, and went on his way 
to school. 

Now, as he looks back over a long and honored 


from his pocket twenty-five cents instead of the | life, he tells his friends that that was the day 


old railway ticket, which he at once tore up 


of his greatest battle and his greatest victory. 


THE SECOND VIOLIN 


a Grace S. Richrmon 
IN TEN CHAPTERS. 
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CHAPTER X. 








M*: Richmond has written for ‘‘ The 
Violin,’ under the title, ‘* The 








sequel, in ten chapters, centers about Charlotte's experiences in her new home, 
but follows also the fortunes of the other members of the Birch family, and 
is singularly varied, vivacious and entertaining. 
already been announced must have precedence, but we shall publish ‘‘ The 
Churchill Latch-String’”’ at the earliest possible date.— The Editors. 


Companion” a sequel to “‘ The Second 
Churchill Latch-String.”’ This 


The serials which have 














s 7 HE gentle art of cooking in a chafing- 
dish,’’ discoursed Capt. John Ray- 

burn, lightly stirring in the silver 
basin the ingredients of the cream sauce he 
was making for the chopped chicken which 
stood at hand in a bowl, ‘‘is one particularly 
adapted to the really intelligent masculine mind. 





No noise, no fuss, no worry, no smoke, every- 
thing systematic,’’—with a practised hand 

he added the cream little by little to the 
melted flour and butter,—‘ ‘businesslike and 
practical. It is a pleasure to contemplate 
the delicate growth of such a dish as this 
which I am preparing. It is —’’ 

‘“You may have thickening enough for 
all that cream,’’ Celia interrupted, doubt- 
fully, watching her uncle’s cookery with an 
anxious eye. 

‘*And you may have sufficient mental 
poise to be able to lecture on cookery and 
do the trick at the same time,’’ supple- 
mented Doctor Churchill, his eyes also on 
the chafing-dish. In fact, everybody’s eyes 
were on the chafing-dish. 

The entire Birch family, Doctor Church- 

ill, Lanse’s friend, Mary Atkinson, Jeff’s 
comrade, Carolyn Houghton, and Just’s 
inseparable, Norman Carter,—Just scorned 
girls, and when asked to choose whom he 
would have as his guest for Captain Ray- 
burn’s picnic, mentioned Norman with an 
air of finality,—sat about a large rustic 
table, upon a charming spot of greensward 
among the trees of a little island four miles 
down the river. 

A great bowl of pond-lilies decorated the 
center of the table; and bunches of the same 
flowers, tied with long yellow ribbons, lay 
at each plate. 

When Captain Rayburn entertained he 
always did it in style. And since this 
picnic had been especially designed to cele- 
brate the home-coming of the travellers, a 
week after their arrival, no pains had been 
spared to make the festival one to be 
remembered. 

Mrs. Birch was in the seat of honor, a 
position which she graced. In a summer 
gown of white, her face round and glowing 
as it had not been in years, she seemed the 
central flower of a most attractive bouquet. 

Mr. Birch looked about with appreciative eyes. 

**T don’t think J could attend to the chafing- 
dish with any certainty of result,’’ he remarked. 
‘‘T am too much occupied in observing the 
guests. It strikes me that nowhere, either in 
New Mexico or Colorado, did I see any people 
approaching those before me in interest and 
attractiveness. Except one,’’ he amended, as a 
general laugh greeted this extraordinary state- 
ment, ‘‘and even she never seemed to me quite 
so —’’ He hesitated. 

“Say it, sir!’’ eried Lanse. ‘‘We’re with 
you, whatever it is. I think beautiful is the 
word you want. ’’ 

Mr. Birch’s face lighted with a smile. 
‘Thank you, that is the word,’’ he said. 

The captain stirred his chopped chicken into 
his cream sauce with the air of a chef. ‘‘Now 
here you are,’’ he said. 

The captain would not allow everything upon 
the table at once, picnic fashion, but he kept 
the viands behind a screen a few feet away, 
and with Jeff’s and Just’s assistance, served 
them according to his ideas of the fitness of 
things. 

Toward the end of the feast a particularly fine 
strawberry shortcake appeared, which was fol- 
lowed by ice-cream. Altogether, the captain’s 
guests declared no picnic had ever been so satis- 
factory. 

‘‘Isn’t the captain great?’’ said Doctor 
Churchill, enthusiastically, to Celia, when they 
had all left the table and were beginning to 
stroll about. ‘‘Cut off from the sort of thing 
he would like best to do,—that he aches to do,— 
he occupies himself with what comes in his 
way. He would deceive any one into thinking 
him completely satisfied. ’’ 

‘I’m so glad you understand him,’’ Celia 
answered. ‘‘Everybody doesn’t. Just the other 
day a caller said to me, ‘Isn’t it lovely that 
Captain Rayburn is so contented with his quiet 
life? Whenever 1 see him sitting in the park 
with the baby and a book, I think what a mercy 





it is that he isn’t like some men, or he never 


could take it so calmly.’ Calmly! Uncle Ray 
would give his life this night if he could have 
a day at the head of his company over there in 
the Philippines. ’’ 

‘*T don’t doubt it for an instant. Since I’ve 
known him I’ve learned more admiration for 
the way he keeps himself in hand than I ever 
had for any single quality in any human being. 


“ HERE'S TO THE 


I’m mighty sorry he’s going away. It’s for a 
year in France and Italy, he tells me.’’ 

‘*Yes. He’s very fond of travel, and I imagine 
he’s a little restless after the winter here. Do 
you know what I suspect? That he came just 
so that mother might feel somebody was keeping 
an eye on us.’’ 

‘*That would be like him. He’s immensely 
fond of you all.’’ 

Celia caught sight of her uncle beckoning to 
her, and went to him. Doctor Churchill saw 
Mrs. Birch, lying among the gay striped pillows 
in a hammock which had been brought along 
for her special use, and went over to her. His 
eyes noted the direction in which Charlotte 
was vanishing, but he sat down on a log by 
the hammock as if he had no other thought than 
for the gracious lady who looked up at him 
with a smile. 

And indeed he had thought for her. It was 
impossible to be with her and not give oneself 
up to her charm. 

“I have been wanting to see you alone for 
a minute, Doctor Churchill,’ she said. ‘‘It 
has been such a busy week I haven’t had half 
a chance to express to you how I appreciate 
your care for my little family. And especially 
I am grateful to you for the perfect recovery 
of Celia’s knee. Doctor Forester has assured 
me that the knee might easily have been a bad 
case. ”’ 

‘‘IT am very thankful that the results were 
good, Mrs. Birch,’’ Doctor Churchill answered. 

Nobody interrupted the two for a long half- 
hour. At the end of it Doctor Churchill rose, 
his eyes kindling. 

‘*Thank you!’’ he said, fervently. ‘‘Thank 
you! More than that I won’t ask—yet. But 
if you will trust me,—I promise you may trust 
me, little as you know me,—you may be sure I 
shall keep my word, not only to you, but to my 
mother. I know her ideals, and if I can be fit 
to be the friend of one who fills them —’’ 

Mrs. Birch held out her hand. 

**T do trust you, Doctor Churchill,’’ she said. 














| **Not only from what Doctor Forester has told 


me of your family, but from what I have seen 
and heard for myself.’’ 

With a light heart the doctor went away 
over the hill to the path which descended to 
the river. Far down the bank, near the pond- 
lilies, he had caught a glimpse of a blue linen 
gown. 

Captain Rayburn and Celia came over to 
establish themselves upon rugs and cushions 
by the side of the hammock. Mr. Birch, who 
had been out with Just and Norman in a boat, 
appeared, sunburned and warm, and joined the 


party. 

‘*T’ve been wanting to get just this quartet 
together,’’ remarked the captain, when his 
brother-in-law had cooled off and was lying 
comfortably stretched along a mossy knoll. 
‘*T’ve a little plan to propose. ’’ 

““Go ahead, Jack, we are ready to listen. 
Your plans are always interesting,’’ Mr. Birch 
replied. ‘‘What now?’’ 

‘‘In the first place,’’ began the captain, ‘‘I 
want you ‘people to understand that the person 
who has had least fun out of this absence of 
yours is the young woman before you. ’’ 

“‘O Uncle Ray!’’ protested Celia, instantly. 
‘*Haven’t I had as much fun as you?’’ 

‘*Hardly. Between Mrs. Fields and Miss 
Ellen Donohue I don’t know when I’ve been 
so enlivened. I hardly know which of the two 
has afforded me more downright amusement, 
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each in her way. But you, I tell you, Roderick 
and Helen, she has been one brave girl, and 
that’s all there is of it.’’ 

**You’ll find no dissenting voice here,’’ Celia’s 
father declared, and her mother added: 

‘*Nobody who knows her could expect her to 
be anything else. ’’ 

Celia looked away, her cheeks flushing. 

“‘So now I want her to have her reward,’’ 
said Captain Rayburn. ‘‘Let me take her with 
me for the year abroad. ’’ 

Celia started, glancing quickly from her father 
to her mother, neither of whom looked so sur- 
prised as she would have expected. Both 
returned her gaze thoughtfully. 

‘*How about the going to college?’ Mr. 
Birch questioned. ‘‘I thought that was the 
great ambition. ’’ 

‘*She shall have a four years’ course in one 
if she comes with me. I shall spend much time 
in the libraries and art galleries. My friends 
in several cities are people it is worth a long 
journey to meet. Undoubtedly such a year 
would be valuable at the end of a college course, 
and it may appear to you that the studies within 
the scholastic walls in this country had better 
come first. The point is that I am going now. 
I may not be at the moment Celia takes her 
diploma. And the question of her health seems 
to me also one to be considered. Months of 
enforced quiet haven’t been any too good for 
her.’ 

‘*There’s not much need to ask Celia what 
she would like,’’ Mr. Birch observed. 

The girl studied his face anxiously. ‘‘But 
could you spare me?’’ she asked. ‘‘If it meant 
that mother would have to take my place 
again au 

‘*Tt won’t mean that,’’ said Captain Rayburn, 
stoutly. ‘‘My plans cover two maids in the 


Birch household, the most capable to be ob- 
tained. ’’ 

‘See here, Jack,’’ said Mr. Roderick Birch, 
quickly, ‘‘you can’t play good fairy for the 
whole family—and it’s not necessary. As soon 
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as I am at work in the office again this close 
figuring will be over.’’ 

**IT want my niece Charlotte to go to her 
School of Design,’’ the captain went on, 
imperturbably. 

‘*We mean that she shall.’’ 

‘*I wish you people would let me alone!’’ 
he cried. ‘‘Here I am, your only brother, 
without a chick or a child of my own. Am I 
to be denied what is the greatest delight I can 
have? By a lucky accident my money was 
safe in the panic that swept away yours. Pure 
luck or providence, or whatever you choose to 
call it—certainly not because my business sagac- 
ity was any greater than yours. You wouldn’t 
take a cent from me at the time, but you’ve 
got to let me have my way now. Celia goes 
with me—if you agree. Charlotte goes to her 
art school, and if you refuse me the fun of 
assuming both expenses, I’ll be tremendously 
offended—no joke, I shall.’’ 

He looked so fierce that everybody laughed— 
somewhat tremulously. There could be no doubt 
that he meant all he said. Celia’s cheeks were 
pink with excitement; Mrs. Birch’s were of a 
similar hue, for sympathy with her daughter’s 
joy. 

**T tell you, that girl Charlotte,’’ began the 
captain again, ‘‘deserves all anybody can do for 
her. She has developed three years in one. 
Fond as I’ve always been of her, I hadn’t the 
least idea what was in the child. She’s going 
to make a woman of a rare sort. Look 
here!’’ A new idea flashed into his mind. 

He considered it for the space of a half- 
minute, then brought it forth: 

‘*Let me take her, too. Not for the year, 
—don’t look as if I’d hit you, Helen,—just 
till October. 1 mean to sail in ten days, 
you know. I’ve engaged plenty of room. 
There’ll be no trouble about a berth —’’ 

“‘O Uncle Ray!” Celia interrupted him. 
There could be no question about her un- 
selfish soul. If she had been happy before, 
she was rapturous now. 

‘*Three months will give her quite a 
journey,’’ the captain hurried on, leaving 
nobody any time for objections. ‘‘I’ll see 
that she gets art enough out of it to fill her 
to the brim with inspiration. And there 
will surely be somebody she can come back 
with. May I have her?’’ 

‘*What shall we do with you?’’ his sister 
said, softly. ‘‘Iean’tdeny you—or her. If 
her father agrees —’’ 

“If I didn’t know your big heart so 
well, Jack,’’ said Roderick Birch, slowly, 
‘*T should be too proud to accept so much, 
even from my wife’s brother. But I believe 
it would be unworthy of me—or of you—to 
let false pride stand in my girls’ way.’’ 

From the distance two figures were ap- 
proaching, one in blue linen, the other 
in white flannel — Charlotte and Doctor 
Charchill. 

They were talking gaily, laughing like a 
pair of very happy children, and carrying 
between them a great bunch of daisies and 
buttereups that would have hid a church 
pulpit from view. 

‘*Let’s tell her now,’’ proposed Celia. 
**T can’t wait to have her know.’’ 

“Go ahead,’’ agreed her uncle. ‘‘And 
let the doctor hear it, too. If he isn’t a 
brother of the family, it’s because the family 
don’t know one of the finest fellows on the face 
of the earth when they see him.’’ 

**You’re a most discerning chap, Jack Ray- 
burn,’’ said his brother-in-law, heartily, ‘‘but 
there are other people with discernment. | 
have liked young Churchill from the moment 
I saw him first. All that Forester says of him 
confirms my opinion. ’’ 

‘*How excited you people all look!’’ called 
Charlotte, merrily, as she drew near. ‘‘Tell 
us why.’’ 

Captain Rayburn nodded to Celia. She shook 
her head vigorously in return. He glanced at 
Mr. and Mrs. Birch, both of whom smilingly 
refused to speak. So he looked up at Charlotte, 
and put his question as he might have fired a 
shot: 

**Will you sail for Europe with Celia and me 
week after next, to stay till October? Celia 
will stay the year with me; you I shall ship 
home as useless baggage in the fall.’’ 

Charlotte stood still, her arms tightening about 
the daisies and buttercups, as if they represented 
a baby whom she must not let fall. <A rich 
wave of color swept over her face. She looked 
from one to another of the group as if she could 
not believe her good fortune. Then suddenl) 
she dropped her flowers in an abandoned heap, 
clasped her hands tightly together, and drew 
one long breath of delight. 

‘Can you spare me?’’ she murmured, he! 
eyes upon her mother. 

Mrs. Birch nodded, smiling. 
she said. 

‘*Turn about is fair play,’”’ said Mr. Birch 
‘fand your uncle seems to consider himself « 
person of authority. ’’ 

“I want,’’ declared Captain Rayburn, his 
bright eyes studying each niece’s winsome youn: 
face in turn, ‘‘in the interest of the famil) 
orchestra, to tune the violins.’’ 


‘*T surely can,’’ 


‘*Speaking of violins,’’ said the captain, hal/ 
an hour later, quite as if no interval of bus) 
talk and plan-making had occurred, ‘‘suppose 
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we see about how far off the key they are at 
present. Jeff—Just —’’ 

Everybody stared, then laughed, for Jeff and 
Just instantly produced, from behind that same 
sereen, five green-flanneled, familiar shapes. 
The entire company had reassembled under the 
vak-trees, drawn together by a secret summons 
from the captain. 

‘‘Now see here, Uncle Ray,’’ remonstrated 
his eldest nephew, ‘‘this is stealing a march on 
us with a vengeance. ’”’ 

‘I’m entirely willing you should let a march 
steal on me,’’ retorted the captain, disposing 
himself comfortably among his rugs and cush- 
ions, ‘‘or a waltz, or a lullaby, or anything 
else you choose. But music of some sort I must 
have.’”’ 

Laughing, they tuned their instruments, and 
the rest of the company settled down to listen. 
Lanse, his eyes mischievous, passed a whispered 
word among the musicians, and presently, at 
the signal, the well-known notes of ‘‘Hail to 
the Chief’? were sounding through the woods, 
played with great spirit and zest. And as they 
played, the five Birches marched to position in 
front of the captain, then stood still and saluted. 

“Off with you, you strolling players!’’ cried 
the captain. ‘‘The spectacle of a cello player 
attempting to carry his instrument and perform 
upon it at the same time is enough to upset me 
for a week. Sit down comfortably, and give 
us ‘The Sweetest Flower That Blows.’ ’’ 

So they played, softly now, and with full 
appreciation of the fact that the melodious song 
was one of their mother’s favorites. 

But suddenly they had a fresh surprise, for 
as they played, a voice from the little audience 
joined them, under his breath at first, then— 
as the captain turned and made vigorous signs 
to the singer to let his voice be heard—with 
tunefully swelling notes, which fell upon all 
their ears like music of a rare sort: 

“The sweetest flower that blows 
I give you as we part. 
To you it is a rose, 
To me it is my heart.” 

The captain knew, as the voice went on, that 
those barytone notes were very fine ones—knew 
better than the rest, as having a wider ac- 
quaintance with voices in general. But they 
all understood that it was to no ordinary singer 
they were listening. 

When the song ended the captain reached over 
and laid a brotherly arm on Doctor Churchill’s 








shoulder. ‘‘Welcome, friend,’’ he said, with 
feeling in his voice. ‘‘You’ve given the coun- 
tersign.’’ 


But the doctor, although he received modestly 
the words of praise which fell upon him from 
all about, would sing no more that day. It 
had been the first time for almost three years. 
And ‘*The Sweetest Flower That Blows’’ was 
not only Mrs. Birch’s favorite song; it had been 
Mrs. Churchill’s also. 

**See here, Churchill,’’ said Lanse, as the 
orchestra rested for a moment, ‘‘do you play 
any instrument ?’’ 

““Only as a novice,’’ admitted the doctor, with 
some reluctance. 

‘*Which one?’’ 

“*The violin. ’’ 

‘‘And never owned up!’’ chided Lanse. 
“You didn’t want to belong to such an ama- 
teurish company ?”’ 

“I did—very much,’’ said Churchill, with 
emphasis. ‘‘But you needed no more violins. ’’ 

“If I’m to be away all next year,’’ said Celia, 
quickly, ‘‘they will need you. Will you take 
my place?’’ 

“No, indeed, Miss Celia,’’ the doctor an- 
swered, decidedly. ‘‘But if you would let me 
play—second. ”’ 

He looked at Charlotte, smiling. She returned 
his smile, but shook her head. ‘‘I’m Second 
Fiddle,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll never take Celia’s 
place, ’’ 

The eyes of the two sisters met, affectionately, 
comprehendingly. 

a should like to have you, dear,’’ said Celia, 
softly. 

But Charlotte only shook her head again, 
coloring beneath the glances which fell on her 
!rom all sides, ‘*I’d rather play my old part,’’ 
she answered. 

Jeff caught up and lifted high in the air an 
linaginary glass. 

“‘Here’s to the orchestra!’’ he called out. 
‘May Doctor Churchill read the score of the 
‘irst violin, Here’s to the First Violin! May 
she hear plenty of fine music in the old country, 
and come back ready to coach us all. And 
here’s —”? : 

He paused and looked impressively round 
apon the company, who regarded him in turn 
W ith interested, sympathetic eyes. ‘*I say 
‘ve've called her ‘Second Fiddle’ long enough,”’ 
he said, and hesitated, beginning to get stranded 
in his own eloquence. **Anyhow, if she hasn’t 
proved this year that she’s fit to play anything 
—d ishes or wall-paper or babies—’’ He stopped, 
laughing. ‘*T don’t know how to say it, Dut as 


§ are as my name’s Jefferson Birch she—er —’? | 
Hear! hear!’? the captain encouraged him, | 


softly. 


“‘Here’s,’? shouted the boy, ‘‘here’s to the 
Second Violin !?? 

Through the friendly laughter and murmurs 
of appreciation, Charlotte, dropping shy, happy | 
“yes, read the real love and respect of everybody, 
and felt that the year’s experiences had brought 
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her a rich reward. But all she said, as Jeff, | think it’s you. 
exhausted by his effort at oratory, dropped upon | mine—burnt to a cinder—and never winced ! 


the grass beside her, was in his ear: 
‘If anybody deserves a toast, Jeffy boy, I 






URING a 
summer 
SEXES which I 
spent among the 
White Mountains I 
became acquainted 
with an old farmer- 
hunter, Eben Holt, 
who knew more about the woods and ‘‘all 
outdoors’’ in general than any one else I have 
met. He related to me this adventure, that he 
had had nearly sixty years before: 

‘*‘When Cousin Thad and I were boys, our 
families came up from Connecticut and settled 
in Grafton County, New Hampshire, in a 
rough region but sparsely inhabited by back- 
woodsmen. That spring we were put to cutting 
timber on the lower slope of Grantham Moun- 
tain, at the foot of which the farms lay. To 
save tramping back and forth, we carried our 
dinners; and as fresh meat was scarce, we took 
along an old musket, called The Thunderer, 
which Thad’s father had given him, and spent 
most of our noon hour in bagging such small 
game as we could find. 

‘‘We had hardly swallowed the noon ‘snack’ 
one day when a gray squirrel darted across the 
open space before us and scrambled up a near- 
by tree. Thad grabbed the gun and fired, but 
missed, and the squirrel, evidently thinking 
himself in the wrong place, started off at a 
great rate, leaping from tree to tree. 

‘“‘We gave chase. On and on he led us, 
straight up the mountain; sometimes we 
thought that we had him, and again he was 
far on ahead. We scrambled over rocks and 
crawled under fallen trees and fell into hollows, 
but foolishly kept on, with 
our eyes rolled up to the 
heavens. 

‘*But we had to give up 
the chase at last, and threw 
ourselves on the ground to 
rest and get our breath. 

‘“*T say, Thad, we’ve never 
been up so high as this be- 
fore!’ I cried, sitting sudden- 
ly bolt upright, for I saw that 
we were in the dense growth 
of the upper mountain, which 
we had been strictly for- 
bidden to penetrate. On the 
right, dark-seamed sandstone 
ridges stretched upward to a 
huge pile of ugly-looking 
rocks; gray mosses hung in 
masses from the lower dead 
branches of the fir-trees, 
which stood so close together 
as to shut out every glint of 
sunshine. The dampness and 
gloom of the place were ap- 
palling even to our healthy 
imaginations. 

***Let’s get out of this,’ 

was Thad’s comment, as he 
sprang to his feet. ‘We’ll give 
old Grantham a hail, though. 
Judging from these gray locks 
we must be pretty close to his 
ear.’ 
‘*He pointed to the hang- 
ing mosses, and tickled at 
his own wit, gave a great 
war-whoop. Then we both turned to plunge 
down the mountain. A wail, long and plaintive, 
sounded out of the gloom below us in fearful 
echo to the shout. It arrested our steps and 
froze us to the spot in sheer horror. We knew 
that wild cry well. It had shivered down from 
the desolate forest on many a cold night of the 
past winter, sending prickles of fear over us 
even in the safety of the home firelight. 

** *It’s a painter!’ we gasped. Again the 
ery sounded, nearer this time. 

“**Tf you ever hear that screech when out 
alone, boys, run hard for home,? father had 
once said. And run we did now; but unfor- 
tunately, as the danger was between us and 
that refuge, we were obliged to scurry up the 
mountain. Thad dragged the gun we never 
thought of loading. Our small shot would but 
enrage the great beast which was so rapidly 
overtaking us. 

‘‘We gained the ridges and ran on and on up 
their slopes, which grew steeper, rougher and 
more broken the higher we went. The cry 
sounded nearer and nearer at each repetition. 
Breathless and exhausted, at last we sank 
down for a moment behind the first obstruction ; 
then a nearer scream nerved us to renewed 
efforts, and we scrambled up again. 

‘‘Great masses of ledges now surrounded us. 


You’ve eaten so many slices of 
If 
that isn’t heroism, what is?’’ 


THE END. 









ridge close behind. 
Frantic with fear, 
we dashed headlong 
round a projecting 
mass of rock, and Vas 7 
were face to face NY Yad 
with a black hole, WH & 
into which Thad 

scrambled without a moment’s hesitation. I 
followed close on his heels. There was room 
enough after we had squeezed through the 
narrow opening, and we could see the hard floor 
beneath us strewn with great stones, stretching 
away into darkness. 

‘* *Block the hole! Block the hole!’ I gasped, 
and together we strove with all our might to 
roll a stone before the opening. 

‘‘Something hurled itself against the obstruc- 
tion as it went into place. We felt the force 
of the blow as we desperately held up the 
barricade, and through the cracks we could see 
a great, tawny-colored beast striving to rend 
the solid rock with her powerftl claws. Her 
shrieks of baffled rage were answered from the 
back of the cave with snarls and cries! 

‘*Thad groaned as the truth flashed upon us. 
We were in the panther’s den. Was the mate 
back there in that blackness? Cold perspiration 
broke out over us as we braced our backs 
against the barrier. There was a stir in the 
rear of the den. Was it coming now? We 
shrank closer together and shook as with ague. 

‘‘Something hot struck the back of my head 
and neck, and I felt the blood run. With a 
yell that raised a pandemonium of growls, 
snarls and spits, I wheeled round and saw that 
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strange noise the cubs began calling for their 
mother, and fearful of her strength, we hauled 
heavy stones to strengthen the barrier. 

‘“‘We were in comparative safety for the 
present, and for that fact were devoutly thank- 
ful; but our position was far from being an 
enviable one. In total darkness, shut up in a 
den among the rocks of Grantham Mountain, 
where no one would ever look for us, or find 
us if they did, our jailer an enraged panther— 
the prospect was not cheering. 

**We grew hungry as darkness settled over 
the outside world, and we thought of the hot 
supper awaiting ug at home with fervent long- 
ings. We chewed some spruce gum, which we 
had pried off the trees in the morning. It 
alleviated our thirst a little, but was not partic- 
ularly filling. My neck was bound up with 
our handkerchiefs, but the scratches, although 
not very deep, ached and throbbed, and added 
to my misery. 

‘‘What a night that was! The cubs were 
hungry, too, and their outcries were answered 
by the old panther, who stirred about restlessly 
near the den, once in a while emitting a scream 
which made our blood run cold. Sometimes 
we thought another cry echoed from far off on 
the mountain; but the mate, if it were he, did 
not appear. 

‘* Although we were so tired, we did not dare 
to go to sleep, and it was well that our peril 
kept us on the alert; for as the cubs grew 
noisier the panther again and again sought to 
gain entrance, and it was only by discharging 
the musket through an aperture into the dark- 
ness outside that we were able to keep her off. 

‘‘At last daylight came, and no prisoners 
ever looked out with more longing for freedom 
than did we from behind our rocks that morn- 
ing. We were utterly miserable in our musty 
quarters, faint with hunger and thirst; and 
the continual wail of the cubs had become 
unendurable. 

‘**Thad, why can’t we throw them out?’ 
I whispered, excitedly. ‘If she would lug 
them off and purr over them a while perhaps 











Through monstrous cracks we rushed, over | 
I | 


fallen blocks and round huge boulders. 
tripped and fell, but Thad jerked me up; the | 
gun caught and had to be extricated; roots) 
clutched at our feet and briers tore our skin. | 
Then that ery sounded again, so near that 





we knew our pursuer was already on the 





the old panther had worked her paw through 
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“NOT WITHOUT SOME SCRATCHES AND A GOOD DEAL 


OF FUSS.” 


a crack between our barricade and the mouth of 
the den, and was slowly widening the breach. 
Her head was partially through the opening, 
and at my shout her eyes blazed more fiercely, 
but she did not draw back. The heavy boulder 
was slowly being shoved aside, and we could 
not hold it. 

‘In despair I drove my clinched fist into her 
face, and the outstretched claws, already wet 
with blood, only strained the more to reach me. 
Snatching up the gun, I showered blows on 
her with the clumsy butt, but they only mad- 
dened the desperate beast. Lunging and leap- 
ing, pushing and clawing, she crept farther and 
farther, inch by inch, inside, while Thad braced 
his feet against the wall of the den and held on 
in grim despair. 

‘‘T swung the gun round and thrust with the 
iron barrel again and again at the panther. 
With shrieks of rage and pain the brute jerked 
back her head. I kept deliriously thrusting, 
pounding, clubbing, till Thad swung the stone 
into place again; then we both braced it, facing 
the darkness within, and trembled. 

***T won’t stand this,’ Thad whispered, 
finally. ‘I’m going to strike a light. Here, 
hold the gun; I’ve loaded it.’ 

**T nervously clutched the weapon and felt 
Thad searching his pockets. There was the 
scratch of a match, and what seemed to us like 
an hour before it flared up and we saw the 
interior of the den plainly. There was but 
one entrance, and in the farther corner were 
curled up two panther kittens! 

“I fairly sobbed in relief and joy, and I 
rather think that Thad joined in. But at the 








we could skip out of this.’ 

‘**We couldn’t get the pesky things out!’ 
Thad grumbled, disconsolately. ‘The old one 
would be right on top of us if we moved the 
stone.’ 

‘‘Our late experiences added point to his 
objection, but as it was our only chance of 
escape, we decided to try it. 

‘Drawing off our coats, we crept into the 
corner by the light of matches, and not without 
some scratches and a good deal of fuss, secured 
the kittens and wrapped them in the stout home- 


spun jackets. Then in trepidation we laid the 
gun ready. I held the struggling cub close to 


the crack, and when Thad moved the barrier, 
bundled it out, and we swung the stone into 
place again. 

‘*The coat had no sooner touched the ground 
than with a spring from above the panther 
was on it, rending and shaking the garment 
with implacable rage, till out rolled the cub; 
and then her perplexity was comical to witness. 
She was soon convinced that she had really 
regained her offspring, however, and after 
smelling and licking it, she laid hold of the 
loose skin on the back of its neck and moved 
proudly off, with the young one dangling from 
her mouth. 

***Quick!’ whispered Thad. ‘Throw out 
the other one while we know where she is.’ 

‘I did trundle it out, heels over head, and 
then we fastened up the hole securely. 

‘*The youngster expressed his resentment at 
this summary ejection in an ‘I’ll tell mother’ 
whine that brought the old one bounding back. 
She grabbed him up in haste and lugged him 
off, too, and then we waited. 

‘*For hours we sat there, doing nothing but 
fume and sputter at our predicament. Then, 
as everything was silent in the woods round 
about, we decided to reconnoiter for the enemy. 
Screwing our courage up as well as we could, 
we cautiously put out our heads; and as nothing 
happened, we crept forth and peered about 
among the rocks. 

‘No panther was visible, and carefully 
removing our shoes, we crawled downward on 
our hands and knees, keeping well out of sight 
from above. Reaching the smoother ridges, 
we concluded to make a dash for it, and down 
we went, expecting every second to hear that 
hair-raising scream behind. 

‘*Over the ledges and down the mountainside 
we fled. We leaped from rock to rock, and 
bounded over fallen trees and hollows, never 
pausing once till we pitched over the rail fence 
into our pasture, and knew that we were 
safe. 

‘*Feeling pretty shaky, we struggled on a 
little farther, and then a feeble halloo brought 
all the home folks out to meet us—and perhaps 
we didn’t have a high old time of it for the 
rest of that day! We were feasted and rejoiced 
over like prodigal sons, and our appetites were 
just right to take it all in. 

‘*Father and uncle had spent the previous 
night on the mountain, searching for us. The 
following day we showed them the den and 
recovered the gun and our torn coats, but found 
no trace of the panther or her cubs. She had 
betaken herself to parts unknown, and never 
again as long as we lived there did Thad and 
I hear a panther screech round old Grantham’s 
gray h dd 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Eo health committee of Birmingham has re- 
cently been visiting Liverpool to investigate 
the Liverpool system of supplying ‘‘human- 
ized’’ and sterilized milk to indigent mothers 
for the benefit of their young children. One of 
the brightest signs of the growing realization 
of human brotherhood is that the number of 
‘*humanized’’ officials interested in the pre- 
vention of infant mortality in large cities is 
increasing. és 
Bp! and practice make it easy to define the 
phrase, to hold the baby. The process is 
usually regarded as a friendiy interposition 
to relieve a tired mother, or as an expression of 
genuine or affected admiration for the infant. 
Another significance is given to the phrase by a 
case in a St. Louis court, from which it appeared 
that a certain baby was being held by a landlady 
as security for the payment of a board bill. 
Sete Manuel de Azpiroz, the Mexican ambas- 
sador at Washington, who recently died, 
was judge advocate of the military court which 
condemned the Emperor Maximilian to death. 
Maximilian was a brother of the present Em- 
peror of Austria. The Austrian house never 
forgave Sefior Azpiroz for his part in the trial, 
and his intercourse with the ambassador of 
Austria at Washington was restricted to an ex- 
change of the barest official civilities. 
| dsorss Lang, who ran two miles in nine 
minutes and eleven and a half seconds on 
August 1, 1863, thereby establishing a record 
which has not since been beaten, is an inmate 
of an English almshouse. He wasa professional 
athlete, that is, an athlete who exhibits his 
prowess for pay, instead of one who develops 
his muscles for the sake of making his body a 
more perfect instrument of his mind to be used 
in the serious work of the world. The end of 
the professional athlete is seldom as happy or 
as prosperous as the end of the professional 
farmer or carpenter or mason or blacksmith. 
Passing events, as well as history, remind us 
that since the days of the Forerunner the 
name of John has been conspicuous in the 
church. Less than two years ago the bicente- 
nary of John Wesley’s birth was commemorated. 
Bohemia is now erecting at Prague a costly 
monument to John Huss. In 1505, four cen- 
turies ago, John Knox.was born. Although 
the exact date is not known, the Presbyterians 
of Scotland will observe Sunday, May 2ist; nor 
should the occasion pass unmarked by others. 
The church may have modified Knox’s theology, 
but the world has not outgrown his intellectual 
honesty and moral courage. 


he President has, by proclamation, invited 

‘‘all the nations of the earth to take part 
in the commemoration’’ of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the first English settlement in 
America, at Jamestown, ‘‘by sending their 
naval vessels to the said celebration and by 
making such representations of their military 
organizations as may be proper.’’ The festivi- 
ties are to last from May to November, 1907, 
and are described as ‘‘an international naval, 
military and marine celebration.’’ Gen. Fitz- 
hugh Lee, the president of the managers of the 
exposition, is engaged in persuading the various 
states to be represented at the exposition in some 
official way. kes) 
Ga deaths grow more numerous in New 

York, and the coroner’s office attributes the 
fact to sudden lives, that is, to use a few of 
the synonyms for ‘‘sudden,’’ to rapid, hasty, 
rash, precipitate modes of existence. People 
drink and eat too much, too frequently and too 
rapidly; run to and from trains, and up- and 
down-stairs; whiz round in motor-cars, for 
relaxation ; and presently, under some stress of 
work or worry, or even weather, their hearts 
fail or apoplexy strikes them down. The Litany 
classes ‘‘sudden death’’ with such calamities 
as ‘‘battle and murder.’’ Perhaps the sudden 
life should be grouped with ‘‘all the deceits 
of the world, the flesh and the devil.’’ 


M: John Hay, when an undergraduate at 
Brown University, assisted in defending 
some lower classmen from unfair treatment in a 
hazing episode; but when a classmate recently 
wrote him about the incident, he humorously 
replied, ‘‘I remember nothing of my heroic 
conduct in the Gordon case. But my recollection 
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COMPANION. 





of everything in those far-off days is dim, and 
heroism was my daily habit. 1 couldn’t sleep 
nights if I hadn’t saved somebody’s life. Now 
I only save a nation now and then.’’ Secretary 
Hay, just before he replied to the letter, must 
have been reading some Washir correspond- 
ent’s description of how he prevented the 
dismemberment of China. 
the: temporary insanity of one of the ablest as 
well as one of the youngest of the great 
chess-players of the world has called attention 
again to the great mental strain which this royal 
game imposes upon those who would master it. 
Paul Morphy, who is still regarded as the 
greatest chess genius the world has seen, was 
an early victim, and died before he was fifty. 
Steinitz died insane, and other great players 
have suffered temporary if not permanent mental 
injury through too much indulgence in chess 
and too close application to it. The game is to 
the mind what severe athletics is to the body. 
There is a point in both beyond which one 
cannot go with safety to health. 
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KNOWLEDGE. 


Little by little thy knowledge gain; 
Its every little has priceless worth. 
From the Persian. 
&® 


THE RAILWAYS. 


ne week from to-day the first meeting of 

the first International Railway Congress 

to be held in this country will begin in 
Washington. It will be attended by about fifteen 
hundred delegates from all parts of the world. 
American railways will be represented by about 
four hundred delegates. Mons. A. Dubois, 
honorary director of the Belgian state railways, 
is president of the congress. 

Railways owned or operated by the state are 
common in Continental Europe. Their repre- 
sentatives will sit side by side with representa- 
tives of privately owned railways, and discuss 
problems of operation, including the best kinds 
of equipment and not excluding the proper 
location of the rate-making control. 

Railway problems in the United States differ 
in many respects from those in Europe, as 
political and social conditions upon the two 
continents are dissimilar. In this country there 
are nearly thirty thousand more miles of rail- 
way than in all the seventeen countries of 
Europe. More miles of new road were built 
here in 1882 and again in 1887 than there are 
now in all Italy, or in all Spain, or in all 
Norway and Sweden. Railway equipment 
here is very different, as we have through lines 
several thousand miles long, over which freight 
and passengers should be carried quickly and 
comfortably. It is because of the great advance 
that has been made here in recent years toward 
the mastery of the technical side of railway 
construction and operation that the congress 
came to this country this year. It met last in 
Paris in 1900. 

The delegates will doubtless learn much from 
their study of American railways and their 
conversations with American railway operators ; 
but the chief interest which the congress will 
have for the average American will be in the 
effect which the study of the American system 
of privately owned and operated railways will 
have upon the delegates representing state- 
owned railways, and in the effect which con- 
ference with representatives of state-owned 
railways will have on the operators of privately 
managed roads, who are-confronted with a loud 
popular demand for the remedy of various abuses 
through some larger degree of governmental 
control. 
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FISH AND FISHERIES. 
mericans have always been such large con- 
sumers of meat that not many of them 
realize the important part which fish 
plays in the world’s bill of fare, or, indeed, 
how much fish the people of the country con- 
sume in the course of a year. It needs some 
little matter like the loss of the Newfoundland 
bait privilege to bring out the real importance 
of fisheries to the nation. 

Not many years ago each region of the country 
had to content itself with the kind of fish which 
it produced. Dwellers in the Atlantic coast 
cities and a little marginal strip of territory were 
aroused twice a week by the tooting of a horn, 
a signal which called to the door every thrifty 
housewife who wanted ‘‘sea-food.’’ The Gulf 
States and the Pacific coast had their own salt- 
water fish, but the interior states and all the 
central portion of the country had only the fresh- 
water fish of their own lakes and rivers, or the 
salt and leathery ‘‘Cape Cod turkey.’’ 

Now all this is changed. Refrigerator-cars 
carry the Florida pompano and the Oregon 
salmon fresh to New England tables. Broiled 
live lobsters are to be had in Chicago, St. Louis 
and Cincinnati, and every part of the country 
is the richer for the exchange. 

The vastly greater market for fish has caused 
a great increase in price. There is perhaps no 
article of food the price of which varies so 
widely according to the place and the season. 
The chief safeguard against such a rise of price 
as would be prohibitive to poor men is the 
work of the United States Fish Commission, 
and of various state commissions which aim to 





increase the supply by raising and distributing 
eggs and fry. The United States Commission 
alone now distributes more than one_ billion 
food fishes a year, and in the Great Lakes 
liberates annually about five hundred million 
of a single variety—the whitefish. 

As civilization has advanced, hunting, one 
of the two primitive occupations of mankind, 
has survived only as a pastime; but the other, 
which was fishing, has kept its hold upon the 
affections of men, and at the same time advanced 
to the position of a great and vital industry. 
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OPEN - AIR WORSHIP. 


My lips, that may forget Thee in the crowd, 

Cannot forget Thee here, where Thou hast built 

For Thine own glory, in the wilderness. 
Wordsworth, 
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‘* WORLD - LONELINESS.” 


ork with the hands which leaves the 
W mind free is partly accountable for the 

overwhelming loneliness that oppresses 
many women. Not only are they conscious of 
the isolation of the farm or the kitchen, but 
they suffer from that vague ‘‘ world-loneliness’’ 
which is not the less torturing because it is so 
inexpressible and so insuperable. 

Maeterlinck describes one aspect of it—the 
isolation of mankind among the other animals 
of the earth. ‘‘We are alone,’’ he says, ‘‘abso- 
lutely alone on this chance planet, and amid all 
the forms of life that surround us, not one 
excepting the dog has made an alliance with 
us. A few creatures fear us, most are unaware 
of us, and not one loves us.’’ 

It is not only that we are unable to establish 
communication with the bird or the deer, and 
that we find the wind and the flower and the 
wave and the mountain dumb to our speech, 
but that our friends do not respond to our mute 
entreaty for companionship. 

The woman who comes nearest to finding 
society even in the midst of world-solitude is 
doubtless the mother whose children’s arms 
are round her neck and their voices sounding 
in her ears. But even for her, and for all other 
women who struggle under the burden of their 
own isolation in a world crowded with other 
isolated lives, the only motto is Sir Philip 
Sidney’s inspiring word, ‘‘They are never alone 
that are accompanied with noble thoughts. ’’ 
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CASTRO. 


resident Castro of Venezuela seems to be 

rivaling the Sultan of Turkey in the skill 

with which he holds off the various 
powers whose representatives seek to make him 
keep his agreements. Consequently he is one 
of the interesting, although not one of the most 
admirable, public men of the present time. 

His career, aside from its contact with the 
outside world, is remarkable. Only a few years 
ago he was a cattle-herder. Then he was 
elected to the Venezuelan congress to represent 
the district of Los Andes. It is related, to illus- 
trate the primitive character of his manners, at 
this period, that when he went to Caracas, the 
capital, he was accustomed to walk from his 
hotel to the legislative chamber in a pair of 
tight-fitting patent-leather shoes. As soon as 
he took his seat he removed the shoes, put 
them on his desk, and sat in comfort during 
the daily session. 

He observed how things were done in the 
capital, and was fired with ambition. When 
he returned to Los Andes he organized an insur- 
rection, put himself at the head of an army of 
twenty - three men, marched on the capital, 
increasing his army as he went, and at the end 
of three months captured Caracas and set him- 
self up as dictator. Having ruled a year, he 
was, in October, 1901, elected for the constitu- 
tional term of two years; but in February, 
1902, the Venezuelan congress decided that he 
should serve six years from that time. 

He is nominally an elected head of a con- 
stitutional republic, but is actually a military 
dictator, and it is commonly believed, with how 
much foundation it is difficult to decide, that 
not only congress, but the courts as well, simply 
register his decrees, thus preserving the form 
but not the fact of republican institutions. 
Unless appearances do him injustice, and unless 
all the powers with which his government and 
people have had dealings are: greatly in the 
wrong, his idea of national honor is not that of 
nations which pay their debts. 
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REFORM IN NATURALIZATION. 
n expert from the immigration bureau, the 
A head of the passport office and a repre- 
sentative of the Attorney-General have 
been selected to study naturalization practice in 
the United States, with a view to recommending 
legislation at the next session of Congress. 
Attempts to get something done last winter 
failed, as did almost all other general legislation, 
by reason of the congestion of business in the 

closing weeks of the term. 

Fraudulent voting will be immediately thought 
of when this subject is mentioned, yet that is 
not the chief consideration. Nearly one-half of 


the passports issued are asked for by naturalized 
citizens. One of the great duties of a govern- 





ment is the protection of its citizens, or subjects, 
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in every corner of the globe, and the duty may 
involve difficulties of the gravest international 
character. Hence it is important to be certain 
that those who hold naturalization papers are 
actually entitled to them, and therefore to the 
full protection of American citizens. 

Present naturalization practices are extremely 
chaotic. Nearly five thousand different tribu- 
nals have the power to admit men to citizen- 
ship. The rules of the courts differ widely, as 
does also the requirement as to the amount and 
quality of the testimony. Even the certificates 
themselves are so different in appearance and 
phraseology as to make a detection of spurious 
papers extremely difficult. 

The basis of the present naturalization law 
is an act of 1802. The political party which 
came into power in 1801 deemed the law then 
in force too illiberal toward foreigners, as no 
doubt it was. But times have changed, and 
now the law is much too lax, and too easily 
lends itself to fraud. 
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CLOTHES. 


college president who was addressing the 

New York alumni of the institution told 

his hearers of the large number of stu- 

dents who ‘‘work their way,’’ and added that 

assistance for them was always welcome. He 

would be glad, he said, to receive gifts of 

clothing, which, although they might no longer 

suit the fastidious New Yorker, would be of 
service to many of the students. 

All this was received gravely enough, but 
when the president added that he would be 
especially glad to receive gifts of outgrown or 
discarded ‘‘dress suits,’’ his audience thought 
that he was joking, and the newspapers have 
made merry over the remark. 

The president was quite right. He made it 
plain that his college tries to make education 
include the social graces and accomplishments. 
The faculty meets the students in social func- 
tions as gentlemen meet gentlemen in life outside 
of college; and although the president did not 
put it in these words, he said, in effect, that 
persons who wish to play the game should 
expect to come provided with the implements. 

This sound advice might well be taken home 
by young men outside of college as well as those 
who are in college. Many a young fellow who 
thinks he has cultivated his mind to a point 
which makes it superior to the social ‘‘frivoli- 
ties’’ of his fellows has really been closing and 
bricking up a door through which, if he had 
left it open, would have come many of the most 
civilizing influences of life. 

Oddity in dress may be the-fruit of strong 
individuality, but it may also be a result of 
ignorance, of carelessness, or of indifference to 
the opinion of others. Whatever the cause, no 
one thinks more of a person because he dresses 
badly or shabbily. 

Clothes do not make the man, but they help 
him, and fitness to the occasion is always worth 
considering. The Jacqueminot rose in a tomato- 
can may be as incongruous as Josh Billings’s 
**fifteen-cent dahlia in a two-dollar pot.’’ 
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n April 2d the first trains ran through the 
Simplon Tunnel. Engineer Brandau, who 
had directed the work on the tunnel, took the 
train in from the Italian side, and reached the 
iron door which had been erected to stop a flow 
of hot water, and which still kept the two sections 
asunder. Presently the train from the Swiss end 
was heard beyond the door. By means of ham- 
mering the two parties communicated with each 
other, and in a few minutes the door was knocked 
down and the tunnel was open. Mr. Rosemund, 
the engineer in charge of the work on the Swiss 
side, shook hands with Mr. Brandau. Bands 
played the Swiss anthem and the Italian royal 
march. The Italian bishop embraced the Swiss 
bishop, who then preached a short sermon, and 
asked God’s blessing on the tunnel and all the 
human good-will and good labor which it repre- 
sents. This was a dramatic and devout inaugura- 
tion of a great work, in which the whole world is 
interested. The formal opening of the tunnel wil! 
not occur for some months. 
elf-government is gradually developing in the 
Philippines. In 1902 Congress passed a law 
which provided that a census of the population 0! 
the islands should be taken, and that within tw: 
years after the completion of the census a repr: 
sentative popular assembly should be elected 
The census was completed on March 27th of th: 
present year, and on that day Governor Wrig)!' 
issued a proclamation fixing March 27, 1907, «- 
the date for the first general Filipino electio: 
The legislative body to be chosen is to contai! 
between fifty and a hundred members, elected }: 
popular vote, and is to form, jointly with th 
Philippine commission, the two-chambered legi- 
lature of the new government. This legislatur: 
besides making laws, is to elect two commissione! 
to represent them in Washington. It is expecte 
that these commissioners will be allowed to sit 
the American Congress much as the territori 
delegates now have seats there. 
he origin of “Yankee Doodle” seems to rest 
as great obscurity as the personality of Hom 
The latest theory comes from Germany, fo 
warded by the American consul at Mainz. 1! 
writes that the publication, Hessenland, prit' 
an article in which the author says that | 
believes that the tune was originally a count!) 
dance of the district of the former province «' 
Kur-Hesse, and was called the “Schwalm.” 1 





says that it is well known that the tune w 















derived from a military march played by the 
Hessian troops during the war of the Revolution. 
In studying the dances of the Schwalm, he was 
struck by their similarity in form and rhythm to 
“Yankee Doodle.” Last year at the kermess of 
the village of Wasenberg, when the tune was 
played, the young men and girls swung into a 
true Schwalmer dance as if the music had been 
composed for it. The writer, therefore, assumes 
that, as Many of the Hessians who served in 
\merica were recruited in this district, they 
carried “Yankee Doodle” with them. This theory 
of the origin of the melody may be correct, but it 
(oes not correctly explain its introduction to 
\merica, for it was played here long before the 
Hessian troops came over. Mention of it appears 
in a@ newspaper in September, 1768, and it is tra- 
ditionally suppesed to have been brought to the 
attention of the colonial army in 1755, when Doctor 
schuekburg, a surgeon in the regular English 
army, recommended it to the colonials “as one of 
the most celebrated airs of martial music.” But 
for all this, it may have come from Hesse orig- 
inally. It certainly has become one of the most 
celebrated martial tunes since Doctor Schuck- 
burg’s joke about it. 
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THE BREAKING OF THE BARRIERS. 


he story, as Rosalind told it, was this: They— 

Rosalind’s family —had known all about the 
Duncans for years before the Duncans moved to 
Kingsport, and became their neighbors. They 
knew what an exquisite home-maker Mrs. Duncan 
was, and how clever and artistic the girls were, 
and how lovely an atmosphere of culture and 


charm the whole family carried. When, therefore, | 


they met their new neighbors, and found none of 
the stories of them exaggerated, the inevitable 
result was that Rosalind’s family “‘braced up.” 

They began to use embroidered centerpieces at 
every meal, and tried to train Cinda, their old 
servant, to wait upon the table when guests were 
present. More than that they dared not venture, 
for Cinda did not take kindly toinnovations. They 
coaxed mother—who, being impulsively hospi- 
table, was liable to run out to meet her guests 
regardless of her dress—to keep a “dress-up” 
apron on hand, and bound her by solemn promise 
never to invite the Duncans across the kitchen 
threshold. If by any chance one of the Duncans 
happened in about lunch-time, Rosalind enter- 
tained her while Gertrude “fixed” the table and 
inspected her mother’s dress. 

Things went on that way for nearlyayear. The 
two families were friendly, but never seemed to 
pass the intangible barrier that separates friend- 
liness from friendship. At last, one noon, Rosa- 
lind went over to the Duncans’ upon an errand. 
Marjory Duncan came into the room laughing. 

“Will you come out and picnic with us?” she 
asked. “We were cleaning the china-closet and 
didn’t realize that it was lunch-time, and we 
couldn’t stop to set a table. Do come—if you 
won’t be seared at paper bags.” 

Rosalind hesitated, but was finally persuaded, 
and followed into the kitchen, where the family 
gave her cordial and unembarrassed welcome. 
They were seated about the kitchen table, and 
upon the table were a box of sardines, a pot of tea, 
a bag of crackers and a plate of cheese. 

At this point in her story Rosalind paused dra- 
matically. 

“Well?” the listener inquired. 

“Three days later,” Rosalind said, “I discov- 
ered mother and Mrs. Duncan having a perfectly 
lovely time together in our pantry, mother wearing 
a gingham apron with seven patches. Mother is 
a jewel—she hasn’t said a word. And after all, it 
is a comfort to have the centerpiece barrier 
down.” 
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“THE FOLDED HANDS.” 


ousim Patty laid down her paper with a sigh. 

— Were there tearsinhereyes? Grandmother 
Dillingham’s sight was getting dim, and she could 
not be sure. 

“The world seems so full of great and glorious 
action,” she said, wistfully, “one can hardly pick 
up a daily or a magazine that some incident of 
heroism or splendid sacrifice does not’ meet one’s 
eye, and yet here I must sit—year after year— 
helpless—useless—my hands folded —” 

“*To be is greater than to do,’” grandmother 
quoted, gently. 

“Yes, but I can’t even be anything—except a 
burden —” : 

“And yet,” grandmother’s soft voice again inter- 
rupted, “whose interest and earnestness was it 
that kept Tom at his work all through the diffi- 
culties of those first few months? And wasn’t it 

‘st your faith in her that gave little Miss Perkins 

le strength to keep on trying in the face of every 
‘Uscouragement? Then, what would we do, Patty, 

var, we here in the old home, if we hadn’t your 
(‘liet, sunshiny corner to come to when everything 
se Seems topsyturvy?” 

Cousin Patty did not answer. She was still look- 

ig longingly across the meadow, where Miss 
Morris had her Sunday-school class out from the 
‘own for an afternoon’s berrying. 

. “You know the beautiful story of ‘The Folded 
‘lands,’” the older woman went on, very gently, 
“and the two boys, Franz Knigstein and Albrecht 
“iver in old Nuremberg? They both wanted to 

‘rusts, and studied and worked their way up 
on a boyhood of hard poverty toa manhood of 
‘gality before they realized any difference. 

“F ranz was haunted by shadowy visions of won- 

erful pictures, but little of their beauty could he 

ve on the canvases he toiled over so faithfully. 
viten he shared his thoughts with Albrecht, and 
ged him to give them being, and them poor 
nz would stand before the forms full of life 
meaning, and the tears would roll down his 
eks as much for joy in their beauty as sorrow 
iis own inability to give them expression. 

’nee the two planned together an etching of the 
‘sion of our Lord. Albrecht’s work was in- 
et with pathos and feeling, but Franz’s was 
aost lifeless, although the finer conceptions 

a they sought to carry out had all come from 
: ger At last the less ready workman realized 
4a although he had the artist’s soul, his brother 











possessed both soul and hand, and for one f 
sionate moment he cried out in bitterness, his 
voice broken, his hands clasped in despair: 

“It is you to whom the good Lord gave the gift 
Icovet! You are the artist of Nuremberg, and I 
—perhaps there is some homely work by which | | 
can earn my bread —’ 

“Be still, Franz! Do not move!’ exclaimed 
the other, seizing paper from the table ; and Franz, 
thinking he was adding some delicate touch to his 
work, waited patiently, unquestioning. 

“ «But those, those are only my own hands,’ he 
said, when his friend, after a few swift strokes, 
showed him the sketch. ‘For what—where did 
you get them?’ 

“‘T took them,’ answered Albrecht, ‘as you 
stood there making that brave surrender, and 1 
said to myself, “Those hands do not need to make 
a picture to be immortal.” I have faith in those 
folded hands, my brother friend. They will touch 
the hearts of men in the days to come.’ 

“And this was true, for into the world of love 
and duty has gone their message as into the 
artistic world the matchless simplicity and truth 
of line of Albrecht Diirer’s ‘Folded Hands,’ more | 
impressive, more full of meaning than any written | 
word, for they are in themselves the picture of | 
the bravery that faces the truth and forgets self | 
for the love of ‘the vision.’ And they were Franz 
Knigstein’s hands—not Albrecht Diirer’s.” } 
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AN EXCHANGE OF QUARTERS. 


— the Suez Canal was opened St. Helena 
was a frequent port of call for English vessels 
bound to and from India and the farther East. 
Following this custom, which was caused by the 
need of obtaining supplies for the long voyage, 
the ship in which the Duke of Wellington, then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, was returning to England from 
India touched at the island, and he spent one | 
night at Jamestown at the house of Mr. Balcom. 
Ten ge after Napoleon Bonaparte landed to 
begin his nearly six years of Greasy exile, and 
was assigned to the same room which his con- 
queror at Waterloo had occupied. This strange 
coincidence came to the knowledge of the duke at 
Paris during its occupation by the allied troops. 
and he wrote the following letter to Admira 
Malcom, then commanding at St. Helena: 


PARIS, April 3, 1816. 


My Dear Malcom. 

I am very much obliged to you for Mr. Simpson’s 
book, which I will read when I have a moment’s 
leisure. I am glad you have taken the command at 
St. Helena, upon which I congratulate you. “We must 
never be idle if we can avoid it.” You may tell “Bony” 
that I find his apartments at the Elisée Bourbon very 
convenient, and that I hope he likes mine at Mr. Bal- 
com’s. It is a droll sequel enough to the affairs of 
Europe that we should change places of residence. 

lam yours most sincerely, 
WELLINGTON, 
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HEAD-WORK DID NOT COUNT. 


hen the boundary between the English and 

the French claims of the hinterland of 
Sierra Leone was surveyed, about eight years — 
ago, the English commissioner used a peram- | 
bulator, or odometer, for measuring distances, 
and employed a native to trundle the measuring 
contrivance along. How the two worked he tells 
in his report upon “The Niger Sources.” 


The perambulator, I may remark, is an instru- 
ment whose value cannot be exaggerated for work | 
of this kind in a difficult country. Whatever the 

round was like, whether rocky or covered with 

ush, the perambulator always worked well, and 
the distances recorded were fully confirmed by 
astronomical observations. 

We had, indeed, some little difficulty to contend 
with at first. The carrier who was told off to 
wheel the perambulator had been brought up, 
like every West African, in the belief that his 
head was given to him to serve the purpose of a 
saddle on which to rest the fifty or sixt unds 
which it was his trade to carry daily, and that to 
lend himself to any other form of transport was | 
to fly in the face of nature. Therefore, whenever | 
he escaped from observation, he would pick up 
the wheel and carry it on his head. But we sue- 
ceeded in convincing him that he was most valu- 
able when his head was used for no purpose save 
as an ornament. 
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THE “LITTLE FATHER.” 


E lg- Tsar, the “Little Father” of his people, 
appears frequently in the proverbs of ordi- 
nary Russian speech. The Paris Figaro has 
recently published some of the popular sayings: 


The crown does not protect the Tsar from head- 


ache. 

Even the Tsar’s lungs cannot blow out the sun. 

The Tsar’s back also would bleed if it were 
gashed with the knout. | 

The Tsar’s arm is long, but it cannot reach to 
heaven. 

The hand of the Tsar also has only five fingers. 

It is not more difficult for death to carry a fat 
Tsar than to carry a lean beggar. 

The voice of the Tsar has an echo even when 
there are no mountains near. E 

What the Tsar cannot accomplish time can do. 
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VALIANT VOLUNTEERS. 


uring one of the frequent revolutions in Haiti 
the commander of the government forces at 
Port au Prince made a requisition on the author- 
ities at Cape Haitien for men to aid in putting 
down the uprising. 
After a somewhat rough experience of two or 
three days, the authorities got pepemer the re- 
uired number of men and loaded them aboard 
ship. Then the following message was sent: 
Commander Government Forces, 
Sir. Port au Prince. 
I send you per Str. Saginaw to-day one hundred vol- 
unteers. Please return the ropes with which they are 
tied. Commander at Port Haitien. 
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PITCHED LOWER. 


n the course of her first call upon one of her 
husband’s parishioners, young Mrs. Gray spoke 
feelingly of his noble, generous spirit. 
“He is as nearly an altruist as man may be,” 
she said, proudly and affectionately. 
“Ts he an altruist?” said her hostess, with mild 
anrere. “T thought from the tone of his voice 
that he probably was a bass.” 
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1 Examinations 
for Admission 


will be held June 26th to July rst at 
the following cities and towns in 
Massachusetts : 





Cambridge. “ Southborough. 
Quincy. Worcester. 
Concord. Lynn. 
Andover. /( Y Springfield. 
Milton. Fall River. 
Groton. South Byfield. 


In other States as follows: 


Exeter, N. H. Louisville, Ky. 
Concord, N. H. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Portland, Me. Lima, Ind. 
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Pittsburg, Pa. Portland, Oregon. 
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These examinations are for admis- 
sion to the College, the Scientific 
School and the Dental School. 

Terms of admission to the Gradu- | 
ate, Divinity, Law, Medical and J | 
Agricultural Schools may be had on J | 
application. 


PAMPHLETS 


giving terms of admission, specimen ex- 
amination papers, and full information 
a courses of instruction, expen- 
ses, scholarships, etc., may be had on 
application to the | 


Secretary of the Faculty, 
6 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 


and other women who wish to take the 
Harvard Examinations will be examined at 
the same places and times as the candidates 
for admission to Harvard University, as 
stated above. All information regarding 
the examinations may be had on —- 
tion to the Secretary of Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
JULY 5th TO AUGUST 15th, 1905, 


offers courses for men and women in Classical 
Archeology, Greek, Latin, English, Reading and 
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ogy, Geography,and in Physical 
These courses are designed for teachers, but 
are open without entrance examination to all 
ualified persons. The University Libraries, 
useuimns, Laboratories, etc., will be at the serv- 
ice of members of the Summer School. For | 
Announcement, address J. L. Love, 1 
Hall, Cam! . Mass. V. 5. Shaler, Chairman. 
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way where the “‘sage” and the “loco” grows, 
Way out where the wind is high, 
Where the lusty west wind always blows, 
You will see him loping by. 


And just when the dusk and the darkness meet, 
You will hear him complain from afar, 

As he cries his woes, with uplifted nose, 
To the points of a lonely star. 


A shadow that slinks through the prairie dusk 
Till he knows a herd is near— 

Then breasts the strong old west wind’s song 
To the side of a “‘locoed” steer. 


And there his greedy watch he keeps, 
With a flaring light in his eyes, 

While the water drips from his thin gray lips 
Till the steer lies down and dies. 


A vagabond thief in a tattered coat, 
Despised by all four-legg’d things, 
Yet we’ll wish him “speed,” though his pluck be 
greed, 
For the roving thoughts he brings. 


For he belongs where the world is wide 
And your pony is all you own, 

And your blood comes strong as you lope along 
On the “Happy Jack Trail’’—alone. 

Where the creeks run dry when the sun is high 
And flood when the great clouds burst, 

And you “kick” all day in a cheery way 
At the glare and the dust and thirst. 


Where you push along with your hat jammed 
down 
Toward the ‘“‘Land-where-the-Sunsets-go,” 
And buffet a trail through the west wind’s wail 
To the shanty on Middle Crow. 


So here’s “a good health” and a long “whoop-ee”! 
To the prairie thief in gray, 

As with ragged coat the thin coyote 
Lopes on his lonely way. 
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THE ROOT OF BITTERNESS. 


rs. Gemmell had 

had her share of 
troubles, and 

even her joys had been 
salted with perplexities. 
Her marriage had been a happy one, but the 
young wife and mother had carried a heavy 
burden of care for an invalid sister who lived 
with her. Her dearly beloved parents died 





suddenly of pneumonia in a distant city. Her} sto 


children had illness after illness, and at last the 
boy died, leaving one delicate girl. Then her 
husband’s large property had been tied up by 
complicated litigation, and for years actual 
poverty stared them in the face. While her 
husband was in the West, looking after his 
interests, he had been killed by a fall from his 
horse. She could not think even now of the 
anguish of that time—the cruel telegram from 
a stranger, and then the letters which followed 
every day for a week, written by the hand now 
cold in death. Finally, there came a legal 
decision which made her a very rich woman. 
If her husband might but have known! Her 
crushed and bewildered spirit strove in vain for 
light upon the path of life, and seeking peace, 
she found it not. 

Mrs. Gemmell had come by slow steps to be 
fearful of what might happen to her next. She 
had had a high courage, but it had been beaten 
out of her. She trembled at the mere thought 
of further pain. She had lost confidence in the 
earth under her feet. 

This distrust took one curious form. She 
dreaded to receive a letter. ‘‘Don’t write!’’ 
she would say to her friends. It chanced that 
the gray-coated postman on her street was slow 
of foot. She would stand at the window and 
watch his deliberate progress with an agony of 
apprehension. She hated him. She was con- 
scious of how wicked and how foolish was the 
feeling ; but she could not shake it off. 

All this tragedy in the woman’s life had taken 
years for its working out, and one winter it 
reached its climax. 

Restless, lonely, comfortless, she went one 
night to a special meeting at the church. She 
heard a sermon on ‘‘Who is my neighbor?’’ 
The speaker had a passionate sincerity which 
touched her. He pleaded for human compassion. 
He pictured the hell of the loveless heart. He 
declared there was no desolation wrought by 
grief and loss such as could be wrought by self- 
ishness. He adjured his hearers to open their 
eyes to the needs at their doors. Especially 
if there was one who was cherishing ‘‘a root 
of bitterness,’’—a hatred of any other human 
being,—he entreated that another sun might 
not set upon that sin. 

The next morning a new postman came quickly 
down the street. Mrs. Gemmell saw him with 
a sharp pang which she recognized as remorse. 
How had she ever touched the life of the hob- 
bling old fellow whose place this boy filled? 





But she hurried to the door to inquire. ‘‘Yes, 
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Morris was laid up; he had those heart ‘spells’ ; 
he might drop any time; it was hard on him, 
because he had a paralyzed son. He worried 
a good deal about the boy.’’ 

Mrs. Gemmell hardly waited for the end of 
the story. Morris lived in a modest suburb, 
but she was going to see him, and the last thing 
she did before she left was to slip her check- 
book into her pocket. 

She never quite knew herself what happened 
in that early call, but Morris believed she was 
sent by God. He was a pious old Scotchman; 
and when, after an hour’s friendly conversation, 
a few strokes of a pen lifted the mortgage on 
his house and made skilful surgery a possibility 
for his lame boy, the world was changed for 
him as by a divine miracle. 

But Mrs. Gemmell herself was the greatest 
gainer by the impulse of that morning. ‘‘The 
root of bitterness’ she plucked out with that 
one generous, whole-hearted piece of neighbor- 
liness. It was wonderful to her how the whole 
face of the day was changed by filling those 
bitter morning moments in which she watched 
for the postman with the compassionate desire 
to know how he was, and how his boy had 
slept. She forgot to dread his news in the wish 
to help him. Before she knew what had really 
been wrought in her by that evening sermon 
the preacher had left the city. But his word 
is passing’ on through this woman’s generous 
deeds and tender sympathy, and it has shed its 
cheer on many other lives while it has trans- 


formed her own. 
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MRS. WILLOUGHBY REGISTERS. 


hen Mrs. Willoughby asked them, a writer 

W in the Chicago News says, the trio sitting 

in the club-room admitted that they had 

failed to register the week before. “And now you 

can’t vote for those university trustees,” she said 

reproachfully. “I had a dressmaker,” Mrs. Mc- 

Cormack explained. “I had no one to go with,” 

eonfessed Mrs. Dorr. “1 meant-to go, but I 
thought it was next week,” said Mrs. Dennison. 


“Shame on youall!” triumphed Mrs. neyy: 
“Ladies, I wish to announce that I registered.” 
ou!” the three said together. 

“It took determination,” admitted Mrs. Will- 
pe ny “I was all day registering. Mrs. Jarvis 
came in right after breakfast, like a regular mis- 
sionary, and marched me off to the place where 
she and another woman had just registered, but 
after I’d gone through the ordeal of taking the 
oath before those men, who were dying to laugh, 
they asked my name and address. I gave them. 

“*This ain’t her precinct!’ they all shouted 
together. *What’s she doing here ? 

It hadn’t occurred to Mrs. Jarvis that I couldn’t 
register where she did, and she’d taken me way 
up there for nothing. The men told us where to 
go, but they all talked at once, and somehow we 
got into the wrong place again. I took that oath 
—hand up and all—a second time, only to be told, 
oe I gave my address, that I’d have to go three 

locks er. 

“The place for me to register was right in the 
fruit-store, within a block of our house. Just as 
we were going in Mrs. Jarvis said she must hurry 
away to my 4 an appointment, because she was an 
hour late already. ‘You know the ropes now,’ 
she said, ‘and can f° ahead alone.’ 

“But somehow I couldn’t. I stood in a drug- 

re opposite and watched men, men, men goin 
in and out of that place. At last a woman wen 
in, and I scurried across the street to get in at the 
same time. But before I was half-way there out 
she came, red in the face. She had gone in to buy 
something without knowing it was the registra- 








tion place. 
“T felt utterly blighted, and went home to 
luncheon. All the 


rnoon I kept my hat on, 
and over and over I started out and came back. 
About 4 o’clock my father came in. Mr. 
Willoughby was down-town, and I wheedled 
father—who doesn’t believe in woman’s rights a 
bit—into taking me over to register.” 

“What was it like?” Mrs. Willoughby’s club 
sisters wanted to know. 

“There were eight or nine men standing and 
smoking, and five or six sitting behind a table 
ready to write down whatever I said. knew 
every one of the men. They were our neighbors, 
and perfectly harmless. y I should have been 
frightened out_of my senses is beyond me—but 
Iwas. While I was waiting my turn, Mr. Powell 
—he lives in our block—gave me a chair, and 
king ney use I was the first woman to 


began jo 
register there that day. 

Will you have to to that same dreadful 
place to vote?” asked timid Mrs. Dorr. 

“You don’t think I’m going to vote, do you?” 
demanded Mrs. Willoughby, spiritedly. “No; I’ve 
done enough for one woman. I'll let some of the 
others do their duty now.” 
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THE KEY -WORD. 


ihe value of a sincere, appreciative word 

spoken on the impulses to which so few 

persons accord their rightful place in their 
convention-encrusted lives is often incalculable. 
Thirty years ago in a log schoolhouse in a “back 
district” of the middle West, a boy who had never 
before left the foot of the class unexpectedly 
spelled a word that had passed down the whole 
line, and, a bit bashfully, took his place at the 
head. The teacher was of the sort who are “on 
the side of those who would climb,” and looking 
straight into his eyes, she said, “I’m glad to see 
you there, Tim—and I believe you’re going to 
stay there, too!” 


And stay there he did. By degrees the whole 
school was pitted against him in half-friendly 
oy ng rivalry, but he held his ground. Tha 
one taste of achievement and the confidence of 
his superiors fired his ambition and waked all the 
honest effort there was in him. To-day he is the 
principal of a well-known educational institution. 

Another youngster, whose name need not 
given, was a newsboy on a suburban railway 
route, and because a certain commuter sometimes 
smiled in his direction, took it upon himself to 
look after his “friend’s” comfort in sundry small 
ways. The friend was half-inclined to interpret 
this as an ——- of possible tips, but not 
approving of this practice, continued onl 
smile, although he never failed to thank his small 
acquaintance for any courtesy. At the end of the 
summer, however, when his “commuting” days 
were drawing toa close, he said to the bo } “What 
has made you so kind to me all this time?’ 

Wee just liked you,” replied the other, 
, his gray eyes Hi | wide. 

“Well, I like you, too,” returned the man, as 
frankly, “and I wish you’d invest this for me in 





any way you think best,” and he handed him a 





bill. “It’s.not a tip, you know,” he went on. “That 
wouldn’t be possib le between gentlemen —and 
friends,” he added, with one of those smiles that 
had first won the small boy’s heart. 

“Thank you, sir,” returned the other, simply, but 
his eyes and his honest upturned face said more. 

Something like a dozen years afterward the 
po of these two in crossed. The man was 
ittle changed, but it was not easy for him to 
recognize in the big, well-built, well-groomed man 
before him the small newsboy of that suburban 
summer. 

“T’ve always felt that I should meet you a; 
somewhere,” the young man said, “because 
wanted so to th 
but for that word ‘gentlemen.’ I never had any 
ambition except for money—tillthen. It made me 
want an education and a place in the world. And 
yet I don’t think that even money was so much to 
me at the beginning of the summer as it was after 
I had learned the meaning of it, and knew that it 


in 
ve 





would send me to school.” 


NELLIE’'S COAT 


By Catharine Young Glen 
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hen Nellie’s coat is old, although, 
Indoors, J fondly cling 
To cozy corners by the fire, 
A frozen, shivering thing, 
She goes without it, since the day, 
Outside, is warm as spring. 


When Nellie’s coat is new, albe 
The house is far from cool 
And causes me to seek a fan, 
1 find that as a rule, ’ 
Without, the raw air causes Nell 
To wear the coat to school. 


“| 





The mercury flies up and down, 
It blisters or it blows, 

Old Sol ducks under or comes out, 
It rains or shines or snows,— 

I know, because I live with her!— 
To suit our Nellie’s clothes. 


* © 
GOOD OLD WEDDING CUSTOMS. 


iss Rich looked up from her sewing, the 
New York Press says, and thoughtfully 
surveyed the other members of the Lenten 
Sewing Club. “There were neither dressmakers, 
caterers, decorators, musicians nor presents — 
only those two radiantly happy beings!” “Don’t 
be mysterious,” the secretary said, severely. “I 
was thinking about Molly Randolph’s wedding 
down in North Carolina,” Miss Rich said. “I was 
bridesmaid, you know.” “Go on!” commanded 
the president. 

“Well,” Miss Rich began, “the wedding was to be 
at Christmas, and I went down the first week in 
December. { expected to find the house overrun 
with dressmakers, preparations going on for 
bridesmaids’ luncheons, rehearsals,—you all know 
the chaos that precedes a wedding here,—but 
everything was calm and ceful. 

“*Why, Molly,’ I said, ‘you don’t mean to say 
you have all a sewing done already!’ 

***Deed, I have,’ said Molly, ‘all except the 
wedding gown, and they are going to start on that 
to-morrow.’ 

“Then she showed mea trunk full of the daintiest 
lingerie possible, all. trimmed with priceless real 
lace,—for the Randolphs were . fabulously rich 
before the war,—and her gowns, too, were the 
sweetest things 

“*Why,’ I said, enviously, ‘I didn’t suppose you 
had such swell dressmakers here.’ 

“‘Dressmakers!’ laughed Molly. ‘I couldn’t 
afford such aluxury. I made every stitch of those 





er myself.’ 
“ Surely,’ thought I, ‘the wedding gown will be 
designed by professionals.’ Not at all! The 


‘they’ who were to come the next day to make it 
proved to be members of the Randolph family 
who gathered from far and near, each one arm 
with a thimble, and instead of the fuss and bother 
of a lot of a in the house, there we were, 
just a family pa y. 

“And somehow, as we talked and sang glees 
and sipped sillibub handed about by piccaninnies 
the loveliest gown you can imagine evolved itself 
out of the India muslin that been part of 
Molly’s mother’s trousseau. 

“It was the same way with the petting supper. 
The day before the wedding all the aunties, both 
black and white, swarmed about the kitchen, 
while we all helped shell nuts and stone raisins, 
and by night, as though by magic, the poetry 
—— re a under ~~ ceed delicious 
cakes, ies, is and game pies.” 

aed’ what about the music and decorations?” 
asked the secretary. 

“A party of twenty got the greens in the woods. 
The men cut and we made the garlands, and 
together we trimmed the church. Molly’s cousin 
— the wedding march, and the bridesmaids 

turns at the 0 for the dancing afterward. 

“And oh, I must tell you of the quaintest thing 
of all! When it eame time to deliver the invita- 
tions, we four bridesmaids, all dressed in white, 
drove about in the Randolphs’ old, old carriage, 
and called in state at each house, the old negro 
——— delivering the invitations on a silver 

ver. 

“Weren’t there any presents?” asked the sec- 


“Not what we would eall presents. There were 
chests of old linen and family silver from Molly’s 
poomte, and the bridegroom gave her a diamond 

rooch that belong to his great-great-great- 
something.” 

“T thought a diamond sunburst at least went 
with ever petieqrens, the president remarked. 

“Not with Molly’s; he’s as poor as a church 
mouse,” Miss Rich replied. ‘But they marry just 
for love down there, and Molly wouldn’t exc — 
that old-fashioned brooch for the most magn 
cent tiara in New York. She says it has never 
been worn by an unhappy woman. 
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SAVED BY A BOY. 


hen the wife of one of the United States 
Senators was a baby of two years, she 
was rescued from a great peril by the 
courage of her sister and her nine-year-old 
brother. Her father, Mr. Lee, lived in a farm- 
house with his wife and five children, and one day 


to | the home was attacked by the Ute Indians. Lee 


shot three of the Indians in their first rush, says a 
writer in the New York Sun, and then he and his 
family prepared for a fight to the death. The 
cabin was log-built, and afforded absolute protec- 
tion against bullets. 

“The children will be brained or carried cap- 
tive and your father and myself shot down if the 
Indians get into the house,” said Mrs. Lee, handing 


ank you—no, not for the money, | d 
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a knife to her eldest daughter. “Don’t let your- 
self or your sisters be taken alive.” 

A smell of smoke revealed the Indians’ first 
move. They had thrown brush on the roof and 
fired the house. It ignited slowly, for everything 
was damp from recent rains, but the dwelling 
soon filled with suffocating smoke, and the baby 
was thrown into convulsions. While the mother 
was frantically prying. to restore the little one 
Mr. Lee attacked the burning roof. Emma, a giri 
of eleven, made a rush, for the barn and returned 
in safety with a crowbar. With this ingplement 
the father was enabled to pry off some of the 
blazing logs, but the smoke continued to grow 

ense. 


Lee was about to go for water when Emma 
forward. 

- me go!” she cried. “If you should be 
killed what would become of the rest?” 

The child made several trips under cover of her 
father’s gun, and the fire was put out. 

Charles, a boy of nine, then announced his inten- 
tion of making a break through the Indians and 
running to Beaver, four miles away, for help, but 
i refused to give their consent. Charles 

the inaction as long as he could; then with a 
ery that he would not stay to die by smoke, he 
made a dash out of the door and was gone. re- 
footed and half-clothed, the boy esca the notice 
of the savages, and ran at top speed to the town. 
His feet were brui and torn by rocks and 
briers, but he never slackened his pace until he 
met a man on the outskirts of the village. 

“Indians!” he gas ; and the man, wheeling 
his horse round, rode back to Beaver, a | 
the boy’s cry. Ten minutes later twenty men 
were riding at top speed toward Lee’s ranch 
where they drove the Indians back and rescu 
the inmates from what had seemed certain death. 
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KOSSUTH’S LETTER. 


few weeks ago a Hungarian, in obedience 
A to royal summons, presented himself before 

the emperor and submitted his views on 
state affairs. What makes the episode an inter- 
esting one is the fact that this same man was, as 
a child, imprisoned because his father held the 
very principles he is now advocating. He is the 
son of the patriot Kossuth, who worked, fought 
and was exiled for his country’s liberty. The 
Kossuth of to-day, who is the president of the 
Independence party, does not adhere to the ex- 
treme principles of his father, but he strongly 
urges an economic separation from Austria. Louis 
Kossuth’s rebellion brought its leader great suffer- 
ing and much glory. A life of the patriot, pub- 
lished in 1851, gives some interesting experiences 
which befell him and his family. 


When Kossuth was banished and his children 
imprisoned, a proclamation was issued inst 
Madam Kossuth stating that whoever harbored 
her should be considered under martial law. The 

r woman wandered about in various disguises, 
requently passing whole days without food. At 
last the proscription was removed and she was 
allowed to join her children, who weye released, 
but still kept under the eyes of the police. Then the 
pecese showed their love of the leader, and flocked 

give -g?~ his Ly 2 Shoemakers made 
shoes and tailors made clothes, and would take 
no pay. Peasants so poor that they had no offerin 
but a couple of eggs brought them to the wife o 
their hero. “He will come again to us,’’ they said. 
“He never left his children. We shall have our 
Kossuth again.” 

In the meantime the exile was in sore straits. 
One day, before a group of followers, he remarked 
that he had written a letter to Palmerston, but 
that he was too poor to pay a courier to take it to 
England. An Englishman who had left his country 


to aid ney said : 

“T will take it.” 

“But I have noclaim on you,” returned 

“You have a claim on every Englishman.” 

“It must reach its destination in ten days.” 

“T pledge my word for it,” assured Casement. 

At the end of the first day’s journey Casement 
found himself back at his ———. He saw 
that he was tricked and watch ut demanding 
free road in the name of the English ‘overnment, 
he managed to make his way out of the country. 
In ten days the letter was in Palmerston’s hands, 
and nothing more was heard of the bearer. 

Not long after Kossuth made his famous journey 
to America, and was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. As his train was drawing out of the 
Hartford station, after one of his burning speeches, 
a@ man rushed through the crowd and thrust a 
book into Kossuth’s hands, through the open car 
window. The kK was a history of Hungary, 
and in it was a note: 


This is from the person who carried your letter to 
Palmerston in ten days. R. CASEMENT. 

“Oh, if I could have just clasped his hand and 
thanked him!” exclaimed Kossuth. 





Kossuth. 
n.”” 
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THEY WERE THERE FOR BUSINESS. 


he Civil War developed a good deal of talent 

- 3 of one kind and another, both in the North 

and inthe South. Perhaps the border states 

were affected as much as any. In the essays by 

Eugene Newman on public men and events, some 

space is rightfully given to Frank Wolford, who 

commanded the First Kentucky Cavalry of the 

Union army, and who later was a Representative 
in Congress from that state. 


It was said that the colonel of the First Ken- 
tucky had some novel commands that he “‘fired”’ 
at the boys, such as “Huddle up, thar!” “Scatter 
out, thar!” and “Form a line of fight!” It is re- 
lated that when some West Point officers were 
sent out to investigate and report on the efficiency 
of certain volunteer —— Wolford’s cavalry 
fell under their secrut ny: and they criticized it 
very severely. Wolford heard them patiently, 
and then said: 

“See them two rigiments over thar? One is a 
Michigander and the other an Ohier squad. You 
have just passed them as all right. Now I know 
nothing about your drills, your evolutions and 

our manceuvers.” ny | boys know how to ride, 

ow to shoot, how to fight and how to stand fire ; 
and you take them two rigiments over thar | 
showed you. Station them whar you please, on any 
ground, in town or country, in field or in forest, 
and I will take my rigiment, and what we don't 
kill or cripple of them, me and my boys will chase 
out of the State of Tennessee before the sun is in 
the heavens to-morrow morning.” 
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TENDER - HEARTED. 


n “imported” citizen was recently broug!) 

before a magistrate, says the New Yor! 

Sun, charged with having threatened to ki?! 
another man with an ax. 


. — have you to say, Pat?” asked the magis- 
rate. 
“TI niver sthruck anny wan wid an ax!” said Px‘, 
vehemently. “Yer honor, I wouldn’t hit a new 
born baby wid an ax.” 

“Discharged,” said his honor. 
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1. Ey.’ ry child is blithe and gay, Planting’ trees on Ar-bor Day,Planting them to shade the street From the summer sun’s fierce heat, Planting 
2. By their food, their work, their play,Children grow from day to day ;Thus the rain,the sun, the snow Help each little tree 


to grow. Fur-ther 
































trees that shadows cool May o’er-spread the yard at school; Planting trees to beau-ti - fy = - ces that now bar- ren lie. 
do the roots reach down, Broader grows each waving crown,Till at last the ba- by tree Is most beauti-ful to see. 


Bees Bary 
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ARBOR-DAY SONG. 


ROSETTA POPE’S SCHOOL. 


BY EMMA C. DOWD. 
hat are you doing ?’’ 

It was Rosetta’s uncle who asked 
@ERG the question. 
Rosetta looked up with a little laugh. 
‘*I’m playing school,’’ she said. 
Uncle Leonard came near, and gazed at her 
row of pupils, first in wonder, then with an 
amused smile. 

‘*You have some very famous scholars,’’ he 
observed. 

A dozen or more ‘‘ Author’’ cards were ranged 
on chairs before her, and each card pictured 
the face of a man or a woman prominent in 
literature. 

‘Is Tennyson at the head or the foot of the 
class ?’’ he inquired, his eyes twinkling. 

“Oh, at the head!’’ Rosetta answered. ‘‘I 
don’t know what other people think, but I rank 
them first just as I like them, and then if they 
don’t recite well they have to go down.”’ 

‘*Pray what do they recite?’’ her uncle asked. 
‘Spelling and geography ?’’ 

“Of course not! They recite from their 
own works— here are the lessons!’’ and she 
laid her hand on a big pile of books at her 
right. 

‘Do you admit visitors ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, sir! Mama often comesin. That’s 
the visitor’s seat,’’ pointing to a great arm- 
chair. 

So from the other side of the room Uncle 
Leonard watched the small teacher and her 
renowned scholars. 

‘Lord Tennyson will please secite his New- 
year’s poem, beginning: 

“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky.’ ” 


Whereupon Rosetta selected a book from the 
pile, and keeping her finger in the place, recited 
the lines with very little hesitation. 

q ‘*Well done!’’ praised her uncle. 
““Thank you,’’ said Rosetta, blushing. 
The next card bore the face of Alexander 
4 Pope, and the teacher said: 
‘Mr. Pope, you may recite two lines from 
your ‘Essay on Man,’ ’’ and again Rosetta spoke 
for her pupil: 
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Drawn By W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 











most of the time, we live so far from neighbors. 
I think I’ll buy a set of ‘Authors’ on my 
way home, and tell her about this school of 
yours. ’’ 

*‘Oh, do!’’ cried Rosetta. ‘‘And then when 
she comes down here next summer we can play 


—s--_—_ 
THE DREAM COMPOSITION. 


BY ELEANOR WOODBRIDGE. 


A“ white sheet of paper, 
With “Trees” written up at the head. 
“What else can I say?” sighed little May. 
“Why, trees are just trees,” she said. 
“There’s oak-trees, and maples and cedars, 
And grandfather’s willow-tree, 
And hemloeks and spruces, but all of their uses 
I never can tell!” sighed she. 


it together. Mama likes it, because she says 
it teaches me so much, ’’ 

“J should say so! I shall have to coach 
Maud at first; she doesn’t know one author | 
from another. ’’ 

‘*Neither did I till I learned,’’ said Rosetta. 


“Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies.’ ” 
Then she turned to her uncle with a smile. 
ne | can’t understand much of his,’’ she ex- 
plained ; ‘‘but seeing our names are the same, I 
thought I’d have to put him in somewhere, and 
he’s learned those lines so well, he stays up 
near the head. ’’ 

Uncle Leonard burst out laughing, but was 
hecked by Rosetta’s warning finger. ; 
Mr. Cowper, please give us the first and 
‘ast verses of ‘John Gilpin.’ ’’ 

tosetta began bravely enough: 

“John Gilpin was a citizen 
Pe ea and renown; 
Silently she puckered her forehead, and then 
said, in a voice supposed to be stern: 
“Mr, Cowper, you may go to the foot!’’ 
\dding to her uncle, ‘‘I never can remember 
the at, but T like it.’ 

‘And how often do you have this sort of 
thing?”” asked Uncle Leonard. 

‘Oh, whenever I get lonesome. 


“Any kind of a box I can make you, 
Except a bandbox,” laughed the pine, 
“And whenever you ache, you have only to 

make 
A pillow with needles of mine.” 


The ash-tree was swinging a basket. 

“T made it!” he gaily cried. 

“Any other basket—you’ve only to ask it— 
I'll make with the greatest of pride.” 

“Shall I make you a beautiful whistle ?” 
Grandfather’s willow smiled. 

“Just tap me, and see,” cried the maple-tree, 
“What makes maple-sirup, my child.” 


Then something wonderful happened, 
So strange it was like a dream, 

For into the nursery came trooping 
All the trees, in a steady stream! 

And one at a time before Mary 
Each stopped and merrily spoke. 


“It’s I make your chairs and your tables and The last in the merry procession 


I guess I’d 





rather have you talk to me now,’’ and with stairs, The birch-tree proved to be. 
ne sweep of the hand she gathered her And your sideboards and beds,” said the And he smilingly said, as he nodded his 
‘amous pupils into a pack, and tossed it on the oak. head, 
table. “I’m the spool manufactory!” 
‘Tell me abou “I’m at my best making shingles,” Then—deary me!—did you ever? 
coaxed, t Cousin Maud, please!’’ s The cedar-tree smiled and said. Mistress May’s eyes open flew, 





And the dream was o’er, but no matter, for 
Every word in the dream was true! 


“And my special use,” spoke up the spruce, 


“One thing about her is that she is lonely “Is to make the house over your head.” 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. WORDS THAT HAVE WEIGHT. 


1. An official staff. 2. A fastening. 3. A histo- 
rian. 4. A gown worn by the ancient Greeks. 5. 
A city in China. 6. A kind of meat. 7. A vege- 
table product. 8 A potmencees. 9. An Ameri- 
can city. 10. Acollege. 11. An English poet. 12. 
The language of a race. 13. A foliage pant, 14, 
A patriot. 

2. RIDDLES. 
I. 
I’m a weaver’s shuttle truly, 
I'm in architecture duly, 
Or I give you music fine. 


I’m a boat the Frenchman uses, 
Or he eats me when he chooses, 
Or from me he drinks his wine. 


I’m in the forest dark and deep 
On many a stately tree ; 
Sometimes I much disturb your sleep, 
As re will soon agree. 
You'll see me as you travel o’er 
The blue and boundless sea. 
I fear if I should tell you more, 
Your guess would easy be. 


III. 
I keep your papers and your bills 
n close and neat array ; 
But many a prisoner I’ve freed 
To see the light of day; 
And many a luckless captive has 
Faced me to suffer death, alas! 


3. A COLLECTION OF DATES. 
Which date for an office is often proposed, 
And which one is serious, steady, composed ? 


There’s . date that’s a precept, a rule or com- 
ma 


And one that we see overflowing the land. 


There’s one that will settle, all debts clear away, 
And one that will plunder, upon others prey. 


There’s a date clear or 
expla 


n, 
And one that makes timid and scares you again. 


that delights to make 


This date has no force, and seeks to make void, 
And this to go backward is always employed. 


Now this date is legal, to make strong will serve, 
And this to oblige you will strain every nerve. 


4. CHARADE,. 


Her whole was pleasing, and her last 
Was perfect; art could nothing first 
To her attractions. If I durst 

Have ascertained her name and whole 
Ere like a vision bright she passed, 

It would have gratified my soul. 


5. SYNCOPATIONS. 


Syncopate to destroy from a small kettle and 
leave to place; ailing from arable and leave a 
piece of furniture ; a word of refusal from a giver 
and leave a kind of beetle; to perform from to 
| reverence and leave a form of the verb to be; 
| to obtain from the crying of a cow and leave a 
| bulky piece of wood; anger from muskets and 
leave cultivated lands; black from deprived of 

strength and leave performed. 


6. TERMINAL RIMES. 
A fly is a fly because he —— 
And he soars, and hums very loud for his —., 
He bothers the baby until it 
He is always giving youa —. 
He lights on your mouth or nose or ——; 
Just what he intends, you may not —, 
Some point of vantage he always 
And this to gain, many times he 
If you resist, with your strength he 
His perseverance no one —. 
All efforts to capture him he —— 
But he has his use, so we must not <==, 





7. ANAGRAM STORY. 


While in ----- -- -- last business trip, I 
noticed on the coat of -- - - do not 
want to be accused of --- - because I said, 


-<--, ----- , be more careful while he re. No 
matter how badly your coat --- -- -, 
have heard them --- -- - maid ‘can ‘be 
found to mend it.” 

“No, --- -- =~ tailor here,” answered 
Simon. “But I can have the valet ---- 
linen coat. Then with -- ------ - am going to 
the — spring, where we may sip or taste the 
wate 

“WwW ‘ell, take a coach and ----, -- ---,” said I. 


8 NOVEL ACROSTIC. 


The primals, centrals and finals spell the neces- 
sary officers of any corporation. 
Crosswords. 
Gates. To reprimand. A_class of diseases. 
Often found on a ae. —— Lifeless. 
A girl’sname. Comparatively nuc o frighten. 
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Cured to Stay Cured. No medi 
afterward. Book 37 Free 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 


MAP = Tee tag oth 
in full colors, on heavy 


mag ter wea inches m mounted on , edges 
2 5 C. jz: Pound in cloth. Shows our new island pos- 


sessions, the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
Pacific Ocean ¢ oppees railway lines and other features 
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Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and rf ous yeTadnates at work. Rail- 
roads daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION. Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 
board while attending school. 
Do. page book telling about it—Free. 

Valentine's School of Saagreghy. 
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Bookkeeping, 
Penmanship, 


BY MAIL Shorthand, etc. 


MONEY BACK if not satisfied. We have $300,000. 
capital gna a chain of 20 Colleges to back our. —_— 
DIPL AS issued and positions SECU RED. Write 
to-day. Address DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE cO., 
( Mention this paper.) ashville, Tenn. 


GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 


25 to 30 per cent. commission to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Ba- 
king Powder. HKeautiful Presents 
and © oapons by = every purchase. 
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Will stop the mort ost viclous 
dog (or man) w 


manent injury. Pertocthy sate 

to carry without er 01 

Fires and recharges ha otiline ¢ 

Loads from any liqui No es re- 





quired. Over 10 shots in one loading. All dealers, or 
by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered holster 5c. extra. 


Parker, Stearns & Button, 228 South Street, New York, U.S.A. 
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HIGH SALARY 


AND POSITION 


OPEN TO YOU 
Dept. 11 240 A-West 


: You = ag best 
Balls, Mitts, ‘Tennis 
and Golf Outfits —any- - 
thing in Spaldin 


catalogue of athletic 
— scriptions for OUTI the great out- 
door magazine. A post-card with your name 
and address will bring you samples of 
OUTING and an outfit that will make it 
easy for you to get what you want in a week. 


The Outing Publishing Co, 2%etuoystew rorx- 


























Sprague’s 
“4 Junior League a9 


y Baseball Shirt 

*| and Pants. 

. For baseball, school or play. 
Blue or grey flannel, fast colors. 
Up to date and thoroughly made. 
Just the thing for school and 
class teams; thousands in use. 

Ask your ‘clothing dealer for 
them. Sent post-paid (shirt 


and pants) for 95 ets 
a 
ol cheeneeeeneneeel 


Cap to match, 
20 cts. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
Sizes 8to 16 years. Give 
color wanted, and if possible he 
size of your last sui of clothes. 
FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO., 60 Main St., Orange, Mass. 
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Shoes. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
SHOEMAKERS 
18 HicH St., Boston 
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A Reduction in Freight Rates on the 
Panama railway was suggested to Secre- 
tary Taft by the ministers in Washington of 
the republics in Central America and on the 
west coast of South America. They said that 
it cost much more to ship goods to New York 
by way of this railway than to send the same 
goods to London by the Strait of Magellan. 
They also asked that equal facilities be granted 
to goods shipped by all steamship lines, and 


.| charged that under the old management—that 


is, before the United States gained control of 
the road— various lines were discriminated 
against. Secretary Taft promised, on April 
12th, that the discriminations would cease at 
once. ® 
T™ Battle- Ship ‘ Minnesota” was 

launched at Newport News, Virginia, 
April 8th. It is of the same type as the 
Louisiana and the Connecticut, now build- 
ing, one at Newport News and the other at the 
New York Navy-Yard. It will have a dis- 
placement of 16,000 tons, is 450 feet long, and 
will make 18 knots an hour. The main battery 
will consist of 24 large guns, 12 of them mounted 
on turrets, and the secondary battery will con- 
tain 50 smaller guns, besides 4 torpedo tubes. 
Ample accommodations are planned in it for 
a flag-officer and his staff, as the vessel is in- 
tended for a flag-ship. 
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oncessions to Finland.—Replying to 

a petition from the Finnish Diet, the Tsar 
has made concessions on two important points. 
He has suspended the operation of the conscrip- 
tion act until 1908. In lieu of furnishing 
conscripts for the Russian army, Finland is to 
be required to pay a contribution of $2,000,000 
toward military expenses. This removes, for 
the time, one of the most serious Finnish griev- 
ances. The other point conceded is that Finnish 
judges shall not be subject to removal by the 
Russian government. 


oroccan Affairs continue to hold an 

important place in international discussion. 
The desire of Germany, as stated in a memo- 
randum to the United States, is for the main- 
tenance of the ‘‘open door’’ in Morocco, for the 
preservation of the status quo, and for the pro- 
tection of the commercial interests of all trading 
nations. It is pointed out, however, on the 
other hand, that the Anglo-French agreement 
of April, 1904, expressly declared for the prin- 
ciple of commercial freedom. April 6th, King 
Edward, on his way to join Queen Alexandra 
at Marseilles, paid a brief visit to President 
Loubet at Paris, and the incident, following 
so soon upon the call of Emperor William at 
Tangier, was interpreted by the French press as 
a reaffirmation of the Anglo-French agreement. 

o 


"8 ipvervan Neutrality.—It has been officially 
disclosed at Washington that the movement 
in February, 1904, for concerted action by the 
neutral powers to induce the belligerents in 
the far East to respect the neutrality of China 
was made by the United States at the initiative 
of Germany. The reason that this fact was 
not made known at the time, it is stated, 
was that the German Emperor felt that the 
suggestion would be more certain to be adopted 
if it emanated from Washington rather than from 
Berlin. ® 


arthquakes in northern India in the first 

week of April completely wrecked the towns 
of Kangra, Dharmsala and Bhawan, and did 
great damage at Simla and elsewhere. At 
Dharmsala 500 soldiers were buried alive by 
the collapse of the barracks, and at Kangra, 
of a population of 5,000, all but 500 are reported 
to have perished. Among the victims there 


4 were three English missionaries. The viceregal 


lodge at Simla was badly damaged, and Lady 
Curzon narrowly escaped injury. 
& 


avages of the Plague.—The bubonic 

plague continues to make frightful havoc 
among the native population of India. The 
deaths from this cause during the first week in 
March reached a total of 34,000, and official 
statistics show that during the last few years 
nearly 3,000,000 people have perished from it. 
The unsanitary habits of the natives make it 
extremely difficult for the government to check 
the disease. Of late the infection has spread 
to Burma, where it is extending rapidly. 
deaths, it is said, average 90 per cent. of those 
infected. 


oa) 


a St. Heliers, long and widely known as 
Sir Francis Henry Jeune, president of the 
probate, divorce and admiralty division of the 
High Court of Great Britain, died April 9th, 
aged 62 years. He was a son of the late Bishop 
of Peterborough, and was educated at Oxford. 
When he retired from the bench a few months 
ago he was raised to the peerage. He is sur- 
vived by Lady St. Heliers, better known as 
Lady Jeune, who has been a frequent con- 
tributor to The Companion. 
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‘This Offer Closes 
July 1, 1905. 


HEN a Companion subscriber gives a portion of his time 
to the work of extending the circulation of the paper, 
and by his solicitation secures new subscriptions, we 

call this work, and we pay liberally for such work. Our pay- 
ment usually consists of such articles of merchandise as are 
described in our annual Premium List, the last one of which 
was issued October 20th. These articles are given entirely 
in payment for time thus employed. It is usually quite easy to 
secure one new subscription for The Companion, but it takes 
more time and perseverance to secure five new subscriptions. 

In order to induce our subscribers to persevere, we offer 
what we call our Perseverance Rewards. These rewards are 
given entirely independent of the premiums, and are gifts 
from us to express our appreciation for enterprise and per- 
severance on the part of our subscribers. 


An Accurate Parlor Clock. 


For our subscribers to Persevere until five new subscriptions 
for The Companion have been secured, we offer to give this 
superb Mantel Clock. You will also receive, as payment for 
the time given by you in soliciting the subscriptions, five 
premiums described in the issue of The Companion for Octo- 
ber 20th, and you will also share in the gift of TEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS IN CASH. The Clock must be sent by express and 
charges paid by receiver. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL EIGHT-DAY MANTEL CLOCK 
is fourteen inches long, ten inches high, and to the top 
of the deer it is twenty inches high. The hours strike on 
the cathedral bell, and the half-hours on the brass bell. 
The Clock has a highly polished adamantine enamel 
case ornamented with artistic pillars, with brass fit- 
tings and trimmings. It has a five-inch white dial, with 
gilt filigree center. It is made by one of the best clock 
manufacturers in America, is a reliable timekeeper, and 
should last a lifetime. The ornamental bronzed deer 
goes with the Clock. 


On pages 498 and 499 of the October 20th issue of The 
Companion will|be found other valuable Perseverance Re- 
wards, any one of which will pay our subscribers to work for 
diligently. The Ten Thousand Dollars in Cash, which we 
offer on page 497, wiil be divided equally among all sub- 
scribers who secure three new subscriptions before July Ist 
next. If six new subscriptions should be obtained, the sub- 
scriber will have two shares in this division, or as many 
shares in this division as he may send us lists of three. 


The above Offers close July 1, 1905. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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fo STAMPS on ah man Sip. Co.,8.£nd,Bos' — 
A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. Any boy or girl 
can fly it. Tandems delight 

both a and old. 
Size 


wed ntrdductory 
ail, 10c., 3 for 25e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
Machine 


Co., 
, Ohio. 





Zimmerman 
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yes of Mosquito Eggs.—According 
to the investigations of Prof. John B. 
Smith, it is not so easy to destroy the mosquito 
as some persons imagine. The eggs of the salt- 
marsh mosquito, for instance, may remain in 
dried mud for months, and yet a lange percentage 
of them will hatch out within a few hours af: 

becoming covered with water. The remainder 


secured. | Jie dormant until the first lot has reached full 
Home| growth, and then, if still submerged, most 


talogue K free. 
OF TELEGRAPHY, Valparaiso, Ind. 


CLASS | PINS OR BADCES 


College, School, Class 
wee Society or Lodge. 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Silver, Silver-Plated Pins Buttons or Med- 
alsof all descriptions. Either of the two 
stylesillustratedin one 
ortwo colors +, enamel, any Weiter figures if not 
more than shown, 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 
Sn Stives, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 
Leng ated Seggensig a 
ude Buttons stand “Kivbon Badges at low 
prices. designs and estimates free. 


Bastian aoa aa Av., Rochester, N.Y. 


Wholesale Priegs Direct f° 


Users 
on the entire line of famous 
Shar Hickory Vehicles. 


Free Catalogue for 1905 
e prepaid, on 
ndsomest Cata- 








of them also will hatch out. A few cess | 


of each brood lie over to the following year, 
and all the eggs of the last autumn brood 
hibernate. The consequence is that the 
spring mosquito swarm is the largest of 


Es 
season, and migrating adults of this brood liv 


until September, swelling the number of mid- 
summer mosquitoes. * 


eversing Speech.—A very curious pho- 

nographic instrument, invented by Poulsen, 
and capable of reversing the sounds of a word 
or a sentence, was exhibited at the Philadel- 
phia meeting of the American Association. A 
steel piano wire, carried on two spools, passes 
between the poles of a small electromagnet so 
connected with a telephone transmitter that 
spoken words are magnetically recorded on the 
moving wire and reproduced in a receiving 
instrument. When the motion of the wire is 
direct, the words are heard as in ordinary con- 


arness | versation, but if the motion is reversed, the 
rom | sounds come to the ear in reverse order, like 


tS 0. tee. Pre) 
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Bats, Mitts, 
Masks, Gloves, Suits,etc 

The “Dog on the Dia- 

mond” trade-mark identifies 
everything we make. Ask for the 


“D&M” 


and look for the 
dog. If your dealer 
hasn’t this brand 
do not take chances 
on shoddy, but 
send to us; we will 

sell you direct. Send 
Jor new Catalogue. 


Draper & Maynard Co., 
lymouth, N. H. 

















HONEST CONFESSION 
A DOCTOR’S TALK ON FOOD. 

There are no fairer set of men on earvh than the 
doctors, and when they find they have been in 
error they are usually apt to make honest and 
manly confession of the fact. 

A case in point is that of an eminent practitioner, 
one of the good old school, who lives in Texas. 
His plain, unvarnished tale needs no dressing up: 

“T had always had an intense prejudice, which I 
can now see was unwarrantable and unreasonable, 
against all muchly advertised foods. Hence, I 
never read a line of the many ‘ads.’ of Grape-Nuts, 
nor tested the food till last winter. 

“While in Corpus Christi for my health, and 
visiting my youngest son, who has four of the 
ruddiest, healthiest little boys I ever saw, I ate my 
first dish of Grape-Nuts food for supper with my 
little grandsons. I became exceedingly fond of it 
and have eaten a package of it every week since, 
and find it a delicious, refreshing and strengthen- 
ing food, leaving no ill effects whatever, causing 
no eructations (with which I was formerly much 
troubled), no sense of fulness, nausea, nor distress 
of stomach in any way. 

“There is no other food that agrees with me so 
well, or sits as lightly or pleasantly upon my 
stomach as this does. I am stronger and more 
active since I began the use of Grape-Nuts than I 
have been for ten years, and am no longer troubled 
with nausea and indigestion.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 
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words spelled backward. To represent the 
order in which the reversed sounds strike 
the ear, however, not only must the order of 
the letters composing a word be reversed, but 
each letter must itself be reversed from right to 
left, as when reflected from a mirror. 
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reat Southern Farm Lands.—A part 

of the world where a great demand for 
labor-saving farm machinery is expected soon 
to develop is Argentina, where, out of about 
120,000,000 acres of land available for cultiva- 
tion, less than 25,000,000 acres are now utilized 
for agricultural purposes. Owing to natural 
conditions, it is believed that Argentina can 
never become a great manufacturing country, 
but its agricultural possibilities are very large. 
Yet of its 5,000,000 inhabitants, only 2,000,000 
live in the rural districts, and their numbers are 
insufficient to develop the resources of the 
land. Lately, however, the farmers have learned 
that they must make one man do the work of 
many men, and for this purpose they are begin- 
ning to import agricultural machinery. 

& 

ew Form of Barometer.—Mr. A. S. 

Davis, an Englishman, has invented what 
he calls a piesmic barometer, the chief advan- 
tage of which lies in its 
lightness and compactness. E 
The glass tube ABC has the 
lighter portion between B and C 
made of thin quill tubing for an air- 
chamber; the rest is thick capillary 
tubing. The chamber A contains air 
at the outside atmospheric pressure, 
and also a quantity of mercury. When 
the instrument lies on its side the 
mercury collects toward E, leaving 
the end of the tube at A open to the 
air. When it is erected the mercury 
flows down the tube after the impris- 
oned air, descending to a distance 
proportional to the atmospheric pres- 
sure at the time. When an ordinary 
barometer stands at 30 inches the 
mercury descends 5 inches; when at B 
31 inches, 6 inches, and so on. Graduations at 
the side of the tube give the true barometric 
pressure corresponding to the observed descent 
of the mercury. e 


oadside Orchards.—In the Grand Duchy 

of Baden apple, cherry, pear and walnut 
trees are planted along both sides of highways, 
at a distance of 32 feet apart. Thus shade is 
furnished, and when the fruit is ripe it is sold 
by public auction, the money thus obtained 
being applied to the maintenance and the ex- 
tension of the system. 
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: ew Charms of Tibet.—Sir Frank Young- 
husband, the leader of the recent British 
expedition to Lassa, the sacred city of Tibet, 
brushes away, in an address, the delusion that 
Tibet is a rainless country. After marching 
over the elevated plateau in the face of bitter 
winds and blizzards, the expedition reached the 
valley of Gyantse, where willows and poplars 
were bursting into foliage before the middle of 
April, and the banks of the river were covered 
with masses of purple iris plants. On resuming 
the march for Lassa, July 14th, heavy rain 
fell, and frequent rains were experienced until 
September, and the size of the rivers showed 
that this part of Tibet has a good rainfall. 
Lassa was found lying in a ‘‘lovely valley cov- 
ered with trees, rich with cultivation, and 
watered by a river as broad as the Thames at 
Westminster,’’ and ‘‘hidden away by range 
after range of snowy mountains. ’’ 








/S BABY’S TERRIBLE HUMOR 
Causing Untold Agony. Professional Treat- 
ment did no Good. Cured in Two Weeks 
by Cuticura. 

“My child wasa very delicate baby. A terrible humor, 
breaking out on his body, caused him untold agony. 
Professional treatment did no good, and I became dis- 
couraged and took the matter into my own hands, and 
tried Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment with almost 
immediate success. Before the second week had passed 
the soreness was gone, not leaving a trace of anything.” 
Mrs. J. H. Block, 281 Rosedale St., Rochester, N.Y. [ Adv. 


, 300 poet Stamps, 10c, 104-—all different 

—from M Bulgaria, India, ete. Album, 
loc. 40different U.S., 10c. 200 Varieties, 25c. 
500 varigsies $1.25. 1 ,000 varieties, #4. 75. 
32-page list t free. ‘Agents wanted. 50% com. 
Jd. Crowell Stamp Co., Toledo, “Ohio. 


Reduced Rates on Household Goods : 
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io or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write war: 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington 8t., Chicago. 
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p Co., 9A Bromfield Street, 
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This is yaw we weave elastic from new rubber and from 
t manufacture our celebrated Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


The best known, remedy for 
Varicose Veins, Weak noes, 
Weak Ankles, Le ell- 
ings, Ulcers, ete. 7 “fur. 
A nish quick relief and often 

S permancwiy cure. 

Made exclusively to measure. You measure your- 

self under our Wirections. Prices low. Send to-day 
Sor measuring directions and prices. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 
WHY DOES 
fo A BABY CRY? 
Because it is either hun- 
gry or in pain. 
nourished it will usually grow 
up right and be comfortable 
—that’s the principal thing 
for a baby. If its food lacks 
strength and nourishment 
add Scott’s Emulsion at feed- 
ing time. 











Properly 


A few drops will 
If a 
baby is plump it is reason- 


show surprising results. 
ably. safe. Scott's Emulsion 
makes babies plump. 


We'll send you a sample free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pear! Street, New York. 
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For Home-Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip | 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING. 


No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 


No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 





















































| WALKING 
COMFORT 








If you wish to forget that you have feet, 
and walk as far as you desire with absolute 
ease, clothe your feet with 

Cushion 


Worth Shoes. 


They are made by a patent process with 
an innersole that makes the hardest, rough- 
est road feel like a mattress to one’s feet. 

They come in the latest styles, and are sold 
at reasonable prices. 

Write to-day for Catalogue. 


| THE CUMMINGS CO., 406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 
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N time every 
time, if you 
have one of these 
Watches in your 
ket, and it is a 
durable Watch, too, 
stem-winding, stem- 
setting, and anickel- 
— case. @ Every 
oy ought to have 
one, and we have 
made it very easy 
and possible for him 
to get it. @ Any per- 
son already a sub- 
scriber to The 
Youth’s Companion 
who will. send us 
one new subscrip- 
tion to The Compan- 
ion can have one of 
these special Watch- 
es. @ We will also 
give with each a 
nickel Chain and 
Charm. We havea 
limited number of 
these Charms on 
hand, and no more 
can be obtained. 
When these are gone 
we shall substitute 
another Charm, but 
it will be a nice one. 
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ch for Men and Boys 





THE OFFER. 





On receipt of one new subscrip- 
tion to The Youth’s Companion 
from an old subscriber, we will send one of these beautiful 
Watches, together with Charm and Chain. 
also be included for postage and packing on the Watch. 


Ten cents must 











In soliciting for new subscriptions remember that The Youth’s Companion 
is edited for all the family, from youths to adults, and that it comes 


Every Week in the Year. 


Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
aoripton price is $1.75 a year, in vance. Entered 

at the F Mass., 


»ost-Office, Boston, as second-class 


matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When-neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your taper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TREATMENT OF BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 


PERSON suffering from 
chronic kidney disease is the 
victim of a serious malady, 
and of course should not at- 
tempt to manage his own case 
if he would avoid the prover- 
bial reproach of the man who 
is his own doctor or lawyer. 
Yet in a disease of such long 
continuance the physician can- 
not ordinarily be in such con- 
stant attendance as in cases 
of acute disease, and in the 
intervals of his visits the patient can often aid 
very materially in the treatment if he is familiar 
with the general principles upon which it is based. 

The main object of treatment is to guard the 
crippled kidney from anything that will further 
injure it or tax its enfeebled powers of elimination. 
To this end the diet should be very carefully regu- 
lated. Eggs, meat, rich or highly seasoned dishes, 
or alcoholic beverages, should be permitted only 
in the smallest quantities. The ideal food for a 
sufferer from Bright’s disease is milk, since it 
meets nearly all the requirements of a food which 
can be digested readily and leaves the smallest 
amount of waste material, and at the same time 
flushes the kidneys, washing out the poisons that 
will injure still more the already damaged tissues 
if not quickly removed. 

Most persons can take milk readily and digest 
it easily; but some either do not like the taste of 
it or cannot (or think they cannot) digest it. If it 
is the palate that rebels, the milk may be flavored 
with a little tea or coffee, or it may be made into 
a soup with oysters or clams or onions, or it may 
be jellied, or buttermilk may be substituted. 

When milk is not digested it is usually because 
it is taken in too large amount or in too concen- 
trated form. It may be diluted with Vichy or 
lime-water, or distilled water containing a little 
salt or bicarbonate of sodium. ‘It should never 
be gulped down, but should be sipped and held in 
the mouth a moment to secure its admixture with 
saliva before swallowing. An exclusive milk diet 
can seldom be kept up for a long period, but the 
occasional resort to it for a week or ten days at a 
time is often of the greatest service in securing 
a rest for the kidneys, and in washing them free 
from all the accumulated débris of the meat- and 
vegetable-eating periods. 

A sufferer from Bright’s disease should also be 
warmly clad, and should, so far as possible, avoid 
ail exposure to cold and wet, shunning high, and 
especially east winds. For the few who can pick 
their climate to suit their needs, a removal to a 
tropical or semitropical country is of the greatest 
advantage. 
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“THE QUEEN OF NURSES.” 


tadinner given to the military and naval officers 
who had served in the Crimean War, it was 
suggested that each guest should write on a slip 
of paper the name of the person whose services 
during the late campaign would be longest remem- 
bered by posterity. When the papers were ex- 
amined each bore the same name, “Florence 
Nightingale.” J 

In writing “The Life of Florence Nightingale,” 
Sarah A. Tooley says that it was from her mother 
that the great nurse and philanthropist inherited 
the spirit which made her respond to all who 
needed assistance. 

When she was a young girl the bent of her mind 
was in the direction of a useful and beneficent 
life. Two severe illnesses in her family had de- 
veloped her nursing faculty, and she turned to a 
systematic study of nursing. Miss Nightingale 
had not then any clear course before her for the 
future, but she realized the important fact that 
she could nt hope to accomplish anything without 
training. ‘lhe faculty was necessary and the desire 
to be helpful to the sick and suffering, but a 
trained knowledge was the important thing. 

In a letter which Miss Nightingale wrote in after 
years to young women, on the subject of “Work 
and Duty,” she remarked, “I would say to all 
young ladies who are called to any particular 
vocation, qualify yourselves for it as a man does 
for his work. Don’t think you can undertake it 
otherwise. Submit yourselves to the rules of 
business as men do.” And on another occasion 
she wrote, “Three-fourths of the whole mischief 
in women’s lives arises from their excepting them- 
selves from the rules of training considered need- 
ful for men.” 

Miss Nightingale is constantly called the “sol- 
dier’s friend,” and it may be said that she is, above 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





all, the patient’s friend. “Attend,” she writes,4 
“to the intelligent cravings of the sick. Patients 
erave for things laid down in no sick dietary. It 
often happens that the patient’s stomach is right 


and the book wrong. You can’t diet a patient V 


from a book.” 
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MATERIALISTIC HELP. 


e people of all Oriental nations have much 

faith in charms, amulets and talismans as 
means of warding off disease and all evils. The 
Greek Church is always ready to lend its services 
in this way to all who need them. In “The Tale 
of a Tour in Macedonia” is a characteristic story 
as told by a Greek schoolmaster to a Turkish 
official. 


Once upon a time there was a captain of a sail- 
ing vessel. Now it befell that his ship became 
infested with rats. ’Tis a — Caine excel- 
pag’ but rats do get on board ships. How the 
is not known to me. Perhaps they clim 
along the cables with which ships are moored to 
the shore. — s they swim. In any case, there 
were on this captain’s vessel more rats than were 
good for him and his cargo. 

So one day, when he was lying in port, he 
bethought himself to send for a priest and ask 
him to exorcise the vermin. 

The priest came, brought some holy water with 
him, and duly performed the ceremony. As he 
was foing down the gangway the captain said, 
“Well, my father, art thou certain that the rats 
will go away after the exorcism?” 

“Who can be certain of anything in this un- 
certain world, my son?” answered the priest. 
“Everything lies in the hands of God. But great 
as the efficacy of holy water undoubtedly is, I 
should, if I were you, get a cat or two on board 
as well.” 
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A HERO BY ACCIDENT. 


“ ere’s no telling what moment a man’s fortune 

may turn or what may decide the turning,” 
remarked the visitor, who had been listening to 
the interchange of stories. 


“That’s so,” agreed one of the bystanders. 
“The only question is whether the man’s got the 
4) to see the chance and the grit to make use of 


“Well, even that isn’t always necessary. I was 
out on the frontier some years back when a youn 
fellow I knew to be a ‘white-head’ was promo’ 
in his regiment and paragraphed in all the Eastern 
papers for his courage and coolness. He’d been 
sent out to meet an ateckis party of Indians. 
He didn’t want to go a bit. He actually trembled 
when he confessed to me it was his first call to 
dangerous duty, and he’d give anything on earth 
to be out of the affair. In less than twenty-four 
hours the station was ringing with the way he’d 
held his ground, even when his men had beat a 
retreat. It was a miracle he wasn’t captured or 
killed, staying there single-handed to face and fire 
on the advancing foe —’ 

“Just one of those instances of a man arnt 
native courage in the presence of real danger?” 

“Not a bit of it. He was riding a mule, and just 
at the critical moment the anima. planted his feet 
and refused to budge.” 
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REPLYING TO A DUN. 


n Indian boy in the school at Bishop, California, 
had ordered a suit from a tailor. Then he 
had got a place at the soda works in a neighbor- 
ing town, and had gone away without getting his 
new clothes. The following letter is his reply to 
the tailor’s request for payment: 
souks, Cal 


an 5st 1903 
Mr. George Davis. Dear sir:— 
Bishop California 

Well sir. I dont think I dont want to get that 
suit. because its to late for me to getit. I cant 
get that much money in this Soda works. When 

get pay I alwas spend it all in one night. Next 
morning I dont fo me cent in my pocket and so 
that why I dont think I can get that much in three 
weeks. You can sell that suit to somebody. it is 

st of Christmas now. I can get nother suit 
here, and work forit. till I got done. it is onl 
three or four weeks more till we got done. well 
sir so I better to say =~ by sir. Received back 
soon So I know about it. 


Good by sir 
From Mr. Frederick B. Shaw 
(Indian) 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


A a lawyer’s dinner the subject of circumstantial 
evidence was discussed. One lawyer, says 
the New York Tribune, said that the best illustra- 
tion of circumstantial evidence as proof was in a 
story he had recently heard. 

A young and pretty girl had been out walking. 
On her return her mot ler said: « 

“Where have you been, my dear?” 

“Onl ——s in the park,” she replied. 

“With whom?” pursued her mother. 

“No one, mama,” said the young girl. 

“No one?” her mother repeated. 

“No one,” was the reply. 

“Then,” said the older lady, “explain how it is 
that you have come home with a walking-stick 
when you started with an umbrella.” 


® © 
A HURRICANE. 


he terrors of the deep were perhaps never 

more thrillingly set forth than in the descrip- 
tion by a young lady who last year made her first 
trip abroad. She kept a diary, very much, says 
the New York Herald, like that of Mark Twain, 
when for seven days he recorded the fact that 
he “got up, washed and went to breakfast.” 

There was one important exception. When she 
crossed the Channel the experience was so trying 
that she felt impelled to describe it. 

“I firmly resolved to stay on deck,” she wrote, 
“although the tempest increased to such a fright- 
ful hurricane that it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that I could hold up my parasol. 
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OVEREDUCATED. 


he town of Oil City, Pennsylvania, has a smart 
dog, a cocker spaniel. When he was still a 
puppy, says Forest and Stream, his master taught 
him to sit out on the front porch and wait for the 
local paper to be thrown into the yard; then the 
dog would bring it into the house, and get petted 
for doing it. 

Half an hour after the dog had brought in the 
paper the other day, his master, going into the 
sitting-room, found a pile of six more papers, 
which the dog had collected from other yards in 
the block. It took some time to hunt up the 
owners of those papers and return them. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches allay Bronchial 
Irritation and effectively relieve Coughs and Sore 
Throat. Sold only in boxes. Avoid Imitations, (Adv. 








STAMPS 100 all different, genuine Labuan, 
Borneo, Hayti, Persia, China, 
etc., with Album, only 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c.; 1000 hinges, 5e. 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. ‘New List Free. 
C.A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,8t.Louis,Mo. 
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b 15e. pair, 2 pairs 25c. 
Elastic Tip Co., 370 Atlant ve., TON, MASS. 
















All the Runniag Water you Want FREE 


without cost for fuel or repairs. 
The Niagara Hydraulic ° 
Engine Company's Automatic Ram 
works night and day without attention on an 
brook, stream or pond. Costs less than a windmil! 
and indor: by nited 
j States Gov’t, Penna. R, R. and 
sD hundreds of farmers, large in- 
stitutions and country homes. 
The First Cost the Final Expense. 
Write to-day for free booklet. 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


COMPANY, - CHESTER, PA., 
Dept. ¥,140 Nassau St., New York. 











Summer Suits 
$6 ‘to $25 “3 


ORDER. 
NOTHING 
Catalogue, Samples and Simple Meas- 





READY-MADE. 
urement Directions Sent FREE. 


You can have asty- 
lish garment made 
to your order from 
measurements sent 
us by mail, without 
wearisome trying 
on, delay or annoy- 


ance. 

Our catalogue ex- 
ae: our system. 
t also 


suits, skirts, jackets 
and rain coats, dri- 
ving and travelling 


Our new materials 
for summer wear in- 
clude all the latest 
weaves and textures 
— Mohairs in fancy 
stripes and checks, 
Tweeds, Broad- 
cloths and Serges in 


NO CHEAP MATERI- 
ALS BUT GOOD FAB- 
RICS AT LOW PRICES. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS. $7.50 to $25. 
SILK COSTUMES ... #12 to 825. 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS. . 6 to e 
ade of Mohair. oeree Brilliantine, etc. 

SILK SHIRT-WAIST SUITS $12 to $25. 

ONG COATS $7.50 to #18. 
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RAIN COATS ... . + 75 to $18. 
JACKETS . «© © « « « -75 to $15. 
SILK COATS .. . . $20. 


SEPARATE SKIRTS *: :; 83.50 to 812. 
We prepay Express Charges to any part of the U. 8. 
IP WE FAIL TO FIT YOU WE REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


toany part of the United 
We Send FREE States our Summer 
Latalogue showing the latest New York 
fashions, a large assortment of heey 4 of the 
Newest and simple directions for taking 
measurements correctly. Write for them '. 
Mention colors desired, and whether you wis 
samples for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, 
shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


NATIONAL GLOAK & SUT C0 


Mail Orders Only. Est.17 yrs. No Agts.or Branches. 


























THE 


Magazine of 
Opportunity 


FOR YOUNG MEN 


who mean to do things in the world. 
They cannot afford to be without 


TECHNICAL 
WORLD. 


It enables them to keep posted 
on all the great achievements of 
the time in practical science and 
engineering. 160 or more pages 
monthly, richly illustrated. 

TECHNICAL WORLD appeals to 
every one who has a practical bent 
and an ambition to achieve success. 


Sample until 
cone FREE fave ss 
Subscription price $2.00 a year. Until July ist 


we will accept introductory subscriptions at 
Half Price, or $1.00. 

BOYS WHO WANT TO EARN MONEY 
or premiums can do so easily bg Farad new 
subscribers to THE TECHNICAL WORLD. 

Write at once for full particulars. 
THE TECHNICAL WORLD, 

3323 Armour. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Used Round the World 


Walter Baker & Go:s 


The leader for 
124 Years 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE-MARK. 


; World’s Fair 
Grand Prize } St Louis - 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


4 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
——= EUROPE ano AMERICA 

















L Toa Musical Child 


There is nothing that will give greater delight than 
this beautiful collection. It comprises one hundred and 
forty-one songs that have been sung by the children of 
all nations for generations; a fragrant wreath from an 
old-time garden. The love of music is natural to most 
children and may be cultivated by familiarity with such 
musicianly arrangements of these fine old melodies. 
@ The book contains two hundred and twenty-six 
pages, is printed on paper of the best quality and is 
bound in attractive and serviceable covers. 
obtainable from the local music dealer, we will send a 
copy, post-paid, for examination on receipt of the 
price ($2.00). 
and the amount will be refunded. 


Boston: Oliver Ditson Company. 


| Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
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If not 


If not satisfactory, it may be returned 


J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia. 

















AT FROM 


$3.00 to $5.00. 


Bicycles similar to the bicycle 
hereon have been widely 
advertised by other houses. 








HOW BICYCLES CAN BE 

THESE PRICES 

and why we can sell the high- 
est le new 1 

n gents’, ladies’ and 

children’s sizes, 


1 
express rate will be ex fained. You 
guarantee, OUR LA’ 


60 DAY 


y an 
me your new bicycle offer,” and get 


SEARS, 


PRICE EXPLAINED. 


at much 
rices than any other house 


Srorsthing in bicycle sundries 


our 
POSITION. Everything will 


bieycle we 
‘ail to write us, mentioning this paper, or on a postal card say, “S 
that we will send you free by mail, post-paid. Address: 


CHICAGO, 


ROEBUCK & CO., 





lower isall explained in our new, big, free Special Bicycle Ca .*- 
logue. Write us, mentioning Youth’s Companion. and you will se by return mail fre, 


lescribing our complete line of new 1°" 


, all shown in large, handsome half-tone illustratio: : 
and ee at the lowest prices ever known. Ti: 5 
5 , pedals, etc., at less ogee 
WITH THE BIG FREE CATALOGUE 22 rr Scey'.t"s So ctt"man 
of, a and re) 
ition. Why we can sell at much lower prices than all others will be fully « 
ained. Der azstees of shipping the day we receive your order and our low freight 2 
— - ane open Ay ag J caeeeetee, our bind 
‘ou by return mail, free, post- " 

—. MAKE _ $100.00 1 $’ SELLING OUR BICYCLES 
This can be easily done in any localit; merely devoting part er 
you is srtonlahing! liberal one, Donte i} % ne 9 By 

everything 


an one-half the usually asked, 
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1 send 
end 


of your spare 
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/ BECOME AN AUTOMOBILE EXPERT. 


v My system of instruction will fit you for position of 
chauffeur. Earn money in vacation and while perfecting 
yourself. Write for terms. Julian F. Denison, New Ha’ 


Money - = Making Proposition. 


yone can money taking orders § for —- 
Beauti- 








make good 
Excellent Printing and Illuminated 
ful Somor e — et ommissions, 4 ree Delivery. 
Send 2c, stamp. Publishing Co., Dept. D, Lowell, Mass. 


OLD CARPETS | Si? e232: 
MADE INTO maketheminto 
NEW RUGS! 








rugs that will 
look well and 
wear better. 
Our price is fair. 
No charge made 
Sor cleaning. 
We pay express 
one way. 
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| Bay State Frankdin 


HIS OPEN STOVE 
can be used in any 
room where there is 
chimney connection. 
Handsomely trimmed 
with black enamel 


and brass. 
What tends more to 


9 





cheerfulness than an 
eis Open fire? 

t Very desirable for 
the cool mornings and evenings of Spring 
and Fall. Fitted for wood, coal or gas. Just 
the thing for country and seashore houses. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, buy direct of us. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 

55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Write for Ilustrated Circular. 

Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves. 
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CE CORA tt on tyro to Sous eet» 


least i 
The dasher po ot the differ- 
ence; it’s a marvel. Have ice cream ina few 


rat goatee 's. If he hasn’t it we will pond 6a. 


polgnt pre aid anywhere in New Eng- 
faci, = end for booklet, “A Delicious 
Daten Tree. Alaska Freezer Co.,Winchendon, Mass 


When You Have Tried 


; all other substitutes for coffee and have 
6 grown tired of them, as you will, and 
when you can no longer drink real coffee 
because it makes you bilious, nervous, 
dyspeptic, miserable, then try 


Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 














20 cents a pound. 


Sold everywhere. If your grocer hasn't it, try 
another grocer. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. | 
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HENRY F, MILLER | 
LYRIG GRAND. | 


Pronounced by experts to be the 
best of all the small grands. 
Catalogue, handsomely tllustrated, sent FREE 
on request. | 
HENRY 2. nike & SONS PIANO CO., 
Boylston Street, Boston. 
SE (Between Arlington and Berkeley Streets.) J }) 
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A REMARKABLE NEGRO. 


Mr has been said recently in regard to fit- | 


tingly commemorating the services Pierre 
L’Enfant rendered the national capital when 
he laid out Washington and made it a ‘‘city of 
magnificent distances. ’’ 
New York Sun suggests that if such honor is 
paid to the architect, his associate in the under- 
taking must not be forgotten. A Maryland 
negro, Benjamin Banneker, known as ‘‘the 
black astronomer,’’ was called upon to assist 
L’Enfant, and so satisfactory was his work 
that the commission retained him until the 
service was accomplished. 

Banneker was born in 1731. He had an 
industrious and thriving father, who left him 
in possession of a snug little 1. The boy 
od up, working Ad and stud ly ing by night. 

e was largely self-taught, and took delight 
in working out the most abstruse mathematical 

roblems, and writing the answers in rime. 

fe also had a mechanical nius, and con- 
structed a wooden clock without ever having 
seen one, his only guide being a watch. Many 


of his nights were spent in the open air, lying | 
on the ground and observing the movements | 
of the stars. Indeed, so exact were his calcula- | 
tions that he not only made an almanac himself, | 


but he corrected some alight errors which 
occurred in Ferguson’s and dbetter’s calen- 


dars. 

The only time Banneker left his home for 
any distance or length of time was when he 
served on the Washington commission in 1789. 
The members of the service were much pleased 
with him, both personally and professionally. 

A pleasant picture is left of this much- 
respected negro. He never married, living alone 
on his little farm, cooking his own food and 
doing his own washing. e was a fine-looking 


man in his habitual suit of ery cloth and his 
broad-brimmed beaver hat. is nature was 
kind, hospitable and humane. One of his 


frequent say ings is preserved in his own hand- 
writing. It is sai that ‘evil communications 
corrupt manners’; I hope to live to hear 
that gooc communications correct bad manners. ’’ 

This worthy man had one great failing—his 
love for strong drink. While in the Washington 
commission he did not allow himself to taste 
liquor. ‘‘I feared to trust myself even with 
wine,’’ he said, ““lest it should steal away any 
little ‘sense I have 

No one realized the ie of his habit 
more than he, and he finally overcame it. 

While the funeral services of Benjamin Ban- 
neker were being held at the grave, his little 
house caught fire, and burned up with every 

imen of his ingenuity and scholarship. 
is best work, however, will last as long as 
Washington retains its fine avenues. 
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HIS QUEER WAY. 


r. Terwilliger was the busiest man in the 
neighborhood. He was always tinkering 
at something or other about his house. At one 
time it would be a device by which he could 
lower his window in the morning without get- 
ting out of bed. At another time it would be a 
system of weights and pulleys for managing his 
furnace in the basement from the floor above. 
He worked for weeks on a windmill designed 
for raising the water from his cistern to a tank 
on the roof of his house, and devoted an equal 
length of time to an automatic dumb-waiter 
connecting the pantry with the kitchen and 
dini -room. 
‘Why are you forever doing this sort of 
thing?’’ an inquisitive neighbor asked him one 


da 
Ning save labor, of course,’’ said Mr. Ter- 
williger, surprised at so unnecessary a question. 
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OUR NATIONAL CUSTOM. 
A Stlishly dressed young woman entered a 


Broadway drug-store late in February, 
says the New York Sun, and seeking an out- 


| of-the-way corner, waited till the other customers 


had gone. Then she approached a clerk. 


“a your pardon,’’ she whispered, confi- 
ae ‘but is it time to take sarsaparilla 


‘*No, ma’am, not for a month yet,’’ replied 
the clerk. 

“Thank you!’’ said the 
| with an expression of grati 
| hastened from the store. 


youne woman, and 
le and relief she | 


THE SEEMINGLY IMPOSSIBLE. 


n his home city of Savannah Col. Henry 
Howlett is known asa pompous man. There | 
is no doubt that he deserves the reputation. A | 


him admiringly one day, as he sat on the hotel 


| veranda. 


‘Look a’ that!’’ he exclaimed, in wonder. 
‘*Look a’ that! That there is the first man I 


| ever see who could strut sittin’ down.’’ 
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COULD LIVE ON DOUGHNUTS. 


| A Soys € father who is fond of putting his | 


boys through natural history examinations 
| is often surprised by their mental agility. 


He recently asked them to tell him ‘‘what 
animal is satisfied with the least amount of 
So gf 

= moth!’’ one of them shouted, confi- 
dently. **It eats nothing but holes.’’ 


A contributor to the / 


Made from old carpets by the 
very latest process. Write for 


i ond 


5>ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium with 
| Colle ae otk Strong teachers. Earnest boys. ts for 
bm yh Scientific School and Business. Illus. pam piet 


K's59.. CAMP 


A BOYS’ 


24-page Illustrated Booklet Sent Free. 
Address F. D. SEARS, 59 Lincoln St., Boston. 


L PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
sediment— will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full 2 oz. 7 retails at 
5c., Or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 

pints, pints and quarts. 


i Page’s Photo Paste, 
202. size retails6c.; by mail, 10c. 
EE aan 
WORLD 
102. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c, 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 148 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
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**PREMIER”’ 
Portable Pleasure Houses 


Make boys, girls and parents happy. 





Provide innocent outdoor pastimes. Attractive 
in design. Prices $35.00 to $60.00, freight 
paid to any part of New England. 
HOLLIS, PARK & POLLARD, 
31 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
We also make “Premier” Portable Camps, Cot- 
tages, Automobile Houses, etc. Send for catalogue. 











The “gy In Business. 
iL / Start your boy in the 
business. Let him nave 
$50 or $100, and see at 
handsome returns he. can 
make you in the way of 
fresh eggs, broiler and 
roasting chickens for your 
table. Let him keep strict 
account, and thus teach 
him business principles in 
a way that no school but 
MH the school of experience 
can s Sucuiee. We provide 


houses, 

for hatching, gi FA, brooders, feed, 

Adal the practical things things necessary. His success is assured 
he follows our common-sense methods. Send for catalogue. 
HOLLIS, PARK & POLLARD, 31 Canal St., Boston 





























“The Snappy ~ Kind’ 


Does not stick to the teeth. A famous 
old English Confection made from the 
original recipe by one who knows how. 


It Isn’t a “Toffee.” 


Try it and you'll see the difference. 
Made from purest ingredients and no 
coloring matter. 


5- and 10-Cent Packages. 


Ask for it. If you can’t get it send 10 
cents for large package post-paid. 


STUART BASTOW, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Feeding 
The Baby 














afallenburys 
Pods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 

Most babies when born are healthy, 
| but on account of improper feeding many 
| suffer and do not thrive. 

The “Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. 
|It comprises a series of three foods, 





| countryman who did not know him gazed at | suited to the needs of the child at dif- 


| ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 


‘the old method of trying to adapt a 
| child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,” we simply ask that you 
| write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
will send a package of the food suited to 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing valuable information on “ Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ s,. Ltd., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW Y 
Toronto, Canada. tae 





England. 


Don’t Let Baby Fret 


and simply wonder what’s the matter with- 
out trying to find out. Mothers are apt to 
say it’s ‘‘teeth,’’ and let it go at that, but 
generally fretfulness is a pretty sure indica- 
tion that baby’s food isn’t right. Two 
things should be done: 

First, Begin at once using 


Ridge’s Food 


It is the nearest possible substitute for 
(healthy) mother’s milk, and so supplies 
every element that baby’s rapidly develop- 
ing system needs. 

Second, Continue using Ridge’s Food. 
It has a record unsurpassed by any infant 
food in the world. We should like to send 
you testimonials and 


FREE SAMPLE. 
WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 











How's Your Stove? 


HAVE vou: 1001 you looked 
at the fire-box 
lining lately? Its con- 
dition determines 
the life of the stove. 
When cracks and 
holes occur in this 
lining, if they are not 
attended to promptly 
the fierce heat from 
your fire goes where 
it ought not. Your 
oven lates are 
warped, cracked 
and ruined. Your 
oven heats unevenly 
and does not bake 
well, and ashes sift 


through on the 
baking food. If you 
wate for these 


cracks and holes 
and promptly mend 
them with 


CHAMPION 
Stove Clay 


all this annoyance and trouble is saved, 
and you have probably saved the price of a 
new stove. Champion Stove Clay is cheap 
stuff and any one can use it. Sold at stove 
stores, hardware or department stores. 
Write us for booklet, ‘What Ails the Stove.’ 

It will tell you a lot of things about stoves 
that you did not know before. 

















THE BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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OLD CARPETS 


Notwithstanding that they seem worn 
out and good for nothing, 


Send Them To Us 


and we will, at a reasonable cost, re- 
weave them into neat and durable rugs 
suitable for the floor of any room in your 
house. Wecan make them to conform to 
auy floor space that you wish to cover. 











LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 


| Write for Circular. 
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% Dealer Writes & 


“We have three other makes of 
ranges=all good ones—but we 
cannot induce people to buy the 
others after they have seen the 


Or 


(oking-Ranges: 


Which looks as if people were be- 
ing convinced that CRAWFORDS 
have more improvements than all 
other ranges combined. 











































No Other Range has 
These Features: 


1. Single Damper. This is 
patented. It is worth the 
price of the Range. It 
makes baking quicker, 
better, surer. It saves fuel. 


2. Cup-Joint Oven Flues. 
They don’t leak. They util- 
ize all of the heat. They 
insure better baking. 

3. Improved Dock-Ash 
Grate. This is patented. 
It means a better, steadier 
fire—one that will keep 
overnight. It means a sa- 
ving in fuel. 

4. Reliable Oven Indica- 
tor. Readable. Entirely 
outside of the oven—conse- 
quently not affected by 
grease, smoke or dust. 


5. The Perfected Oven. 
Extra large, with asbestos- 
lined heat-saving back and 
five heights forracks, The 
quickest, surest baker and 

most perfectly controllable 

oven ever constructed. 








The Range here shown is our new 

“7. ROYAL CRAWFORD’’— 
*thit’’ with those who lobe plain 

pe and those who appreciate 

the ease with which such a Range / 

can be kept clean and bright. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 












Crawfords have more Improvements than all other ranges combined. 


\e «WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. @i¢ 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 
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